STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


. Governor Dewey’s Proclamation. 


With a deep sense of tragedy the nation learns of the loss of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one of the great Presidents of the United 

ates. 

~Coming to leadership of the nation at a critical period in our economic 
life he’ brought high courage and indomitable spirit to the task of meeting 
the most difficult of national problems, inspiring the people with fresh 
confidence and establishing basic, liberal reforms. 

As one of those who early recognized the threat of Fascism he directed 
the course \of the nation into ever firmer opposition to those who would 
spread tyranny throughout the world and unfailingly expressed the 
devotion of the American people to the principles of liberty and freedom. 

When war came to the United States, he rallied the nation to war 
against the aggressors with total mobilization of the national resources of 
manpower and materials. He contributed mightily to unity of the Allies 
and his death comes tragically on the eve of victory over the Nazi enemy 
and as our arms are bringing the Japanese enemy ever closer to defeat. 

Every American of every shade of opinion will mourn the loss of 
Franklin Rooseyelt as a human being of warm human qualities and great 
capacity. 

Every American and all freedom-loving people in the world will 

mourn him as a President who gave hope and inspiration to the people of 
the world and whose devotion to the cause of liberty, even in the darkest 
days, rekindled faith everywhere. 
; In building boldly for the future peace of the world, even as the war 
= it progressed, Franklin Roosevelt made his final and perhaps his greatest 
contribution. With that work coming to its first fruition in the near 
victory, his loss is indeed irreparable. 

It remains for all of us, with even greater determination, to preserve 
and strengthen our national unity in waging the war to total, uncom- 
promising victory over all our enemies. All people of good will, with 
equal determination, will do their best in bringing to final success the work 
of the United Nations in establishing the foundation for a just and lasting 
peace. 

To these great causes we must devote ourselves with single-minded 
purpose. To their success the nation will pledge its wholehearted, unified 
support, meanwhile praying for divine guidance and protection for the 
new President of the United States. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Our Library Desk 


Gop 1x tHE Desert. By Margaret 
Wheeler Ross, 371 East Monte Vista 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 

An attractive and rather unusual 
booklet of twenty pages is God in the 
Desert. The author writes with affec- 
tionate understanding and discrimina- 
tion of her Arizona desert. The poems 
are illustrated by many dainty little 
line drawings. Her deeply spiritual atti- 
tude toward the desert is shown in the 
booklet’s title and in every one of the 
little poems. She spurns the idea of the 
desért’s ever being called “the country 
God forgot,” for she finds him wherever 
she walks, and his peace which is 
emphasized in many of her verses. 

The author ranked high (seventh 
place) in a recent national Thanksgiv- 
ing poetry contest, in which 2,500 poets 
competed, from forty-three states. 


Bertua G. Woops 
e@ 


Narrow Is true Way. By William E. 
Park. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Books of sermons usually prove to be 
dry and stuffy; if we read them at all, 
we must “wade through” them. But 
here is a collection of discourses which 
are brightened at every turn by apt il- 
lustrations and anecdotes—sometimes 
very personal ones, as when Mr. Park 
records that he “proposed” in the rain. 
The whole atmosphere is one of vital 
earnestness fused with informality, and 
a gaiety spurting and suppressed. 

What especially interests and fasci- 
nates this reviewer is the information 
such a book gives between the lines re- 
garding the moral and religious ideas of 
serious-minded young people in this day 
and age. This young and able preacher, 
president of the Northfield Schools 
founded by Dwight L. Moody, speaks 
of “the theater, card-playing, billiards 
and smoking” as “minor details”; men- 
tions ‘“‘a dancing lesson held in the gym 
at Hermon”; acknowledges that Mr. 
Moody was “very much opposed” to such 
recreations. He deeply respects, how- 
ever, the spirit of the founder; says that 
the “fundamental truths of religion 
never change” but that “they must be 
set in a new framework to meet the 
demands of a new age.” Like most ef- 
fective sermons of today, these are 
ethical through and through with but 
a slight bow, now and then, to religion 
or theology as such. Not that religion 
has no value for our author: he empha- 
sizes our need of religion as a source 
of inner power to keep us going who 
easily weary in well-doing; and in times 
of moral stress and strain we would 
collapse without it. 

It is not to be denied that the ex- 
egesis limps a bit sometimes, and the 


logic is not always impeccable. I was 
not wholly content with the chapters, 
“Narrow Is the Way” and “A Doctrine 
of Opposites.” But there is, here, un- 
flagging good sense and a rich flow of 
excellent advice. The chapters “On Be- 
ing Thankful” and “Can Conscience Be 
Your Guide?” are not alone helpful, but 
original, even brilliant. Thank God for 
youth! It has to be youthful and lack- 
ing finish, in the nature of things, but 
how instinct it is with promise and 
hope—and charm—this book well and 
delightfully illustrates. 


Joun E. LeBosquet 
6 


In tHe Marcins or Cuaos. By Fran- 
cesca M. Wilson. Macmillan. $3.00. 


This is an intimate human story of 
relief work “in and between three wars.” 
The author takes us with her as she does 
her work under Quaker auspices in Hol- 
land, France, Africa and Serbia during 
the First World War. She later recounts 
the work of famine relief in postwar 
Austria and revolution-torn Russia, and 
finally work for victims of the Spanish 
Civil War. In the Margins of Chaos is 
a great human document and at the 
same time it has much important infor- 
mation for people like ourselves who will 
either be engaged in relief work Gr asked 
to give financial support to relief work 
for years to come. 

Of relief work and its significance 
Miss Wilson says: 

“All relief workers long to leave behind 
them something permanent that will live 
on after the emergency is over. They 
can probably do this best by training the 
nationals whom they are helping to carry 
on when they are gone and by support- 
ing the local social services rather than 
by trying to supplant them. But the 
real value of foreign relief, beyond its 
immediate use, is as a gesture of inter- 
national friendship . . . . Foreigners en- 
gaged on relief may be more effective 
ambassadors than those appointed by 
the state. They are not hedged round 
with pomp and officialdom, careful whom 
they know and what they see and say, 
but they live and work and suffer and 
hope with ordinary people.” 

E. H. L. 


WHO’S WHO 


Oris R. Rice is a rector of the Epis- 
copal Church attached to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York. 


Mytes Ropenaver is assistant profes- 


sor of rural sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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‘o> Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


N the summer of 1918, the editor of this paper was 

at the Belgian front when he received word from 
the American Military Mission that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was on 
his way up to the front, and the co-operation of the 
editor, then a war-relief worker, was requested to show 
him about. 

It was our privilege to take him into our car with 
two of his aides and drive him to typical Belgian com- 
munities destroyed or partly destroyed, past a great 
front hospital and round to the Belgian General Head- 
quarters, where he was received by King Albert. 

At that time he was the embodiment of strength 

and energy, as well as of courtesy and charm. 

We, who write, well remember the impression that 
he made on us as he strode across the main square of 
Furnes looking at the beautiful buildings, examples of 
great Flemish architecture, so sadly shattered by the 
war. Fall, alert, broad-shouldered, able to walk with 
strength and grace, a mobile, kindly face, a magnificent 
head—he remains a great memory. 

That strong man had to go down into the dark 
valley of physical suffering and handicap as all the 
world knows, and the story of how he took the pieces 
of a wrecked physique and pulled them together and 
entered on a career unparalleled in history is, and will, 
remain one of the classic stories of our history. 

‘ We have since heard the President many times and 
seen him walking with effort, pulling himself to his 
feet by main strength, sitting at his desk to receive 
callers, carrying on with cheer and courage. All who 
have been closely associated with him speak of his 
resiliency, his ability to rise above fatigue and give 
attention to new problems raised at the end of a hard 
day’s work, his optimism, his cheerfulness, his cour- 
age and his religious faith. 

With a group of Protestant editors we had an off- 
the-record conference with him shortly before our 
entry into the war. A Quaker woman in our company 
took him sharply to task for the work he was doing in 
expanding the Navy. We shall not soon forget the 
patience and the kindness that he showed in trying to 
make her see his own responsibility in making our 
country prepared for an attack. He asked the woman 
if she knew the flying time from the bulge of Africa to 
the coast of South America, and he told of a letter 
received that day from a college friend far in the 
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interior of China whose ancestral home had been 
wrecked by Japanese bombs. 

Today all of us see clearly the foreign policy that at 
that time we only partly understood—a policy as the 
New York Times put it designed at all cost “to prevent 
the United States from being driven into isolation, 
robbed of its friends, ringed by its enemies and cor- 
nered finally in a cul-de-sac of national destruction.” 

It is a policy fully vindicated now. “Men will 
thank God,” says the Times, “on their knees a hundred 
years from now that Franklin D. Roosevelt was in the 
White House in a position to give leadership to the 
thought of the American people in that dark hour 
when a powerful and ruthless barbarian threatened to 
overrun the civilization of the Western World.” 

Slowly his social reforms, once so bitterly opposed, 

are becoming a part of life accepted by all. A noble 
heart inspired them, and, in spite of blunders that he 
himself recognized, the effort to make the good life the 
heritage of all has gone on. 
_ We have no misgivings for the future. The war 
will be won, the association of nations will be created, 
social standards will be steadily raised, for we are 
learning the truth of his words, “We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” 


THE EDITORS IN PHILADELPHIA 


S for some time past, the editor of this paper was 
appointed official reporter of the sessions of the 
Associated Church Press held in Philadelphia from 
April 3 to 5. ' His story, which went to 200 Protestant 
papers throughout the United States and Canada, 
appears in this issue. Few papers will carry it in full, 
but it is written with the stipulation that the editors 
are free to use the material with or without credit, and 
in whole or part. 

The justification for publication in full lies in the 
fact that the subjects considered at the Philadelphia 
meetings were subjects uppermost in the lives of Chris- 
tians of every name and the treatment of the subjects 
by the speakers in Philadelphia was on a plane seldom 
reached in such a gathering. The relation of the 
churches to the labor movement, peacetime military 
training, the soldier, the sailor and the chaplain, Prot- 
estant public relations, racial equality, the condition 
of the Protestant churches of Europe, religious liberty, | 
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and the mission of the church press were among the 
subjects discussed. 

Do Catholics get a far better break from the radio 
chains, the “movie” magnates and the newspapers than 
Protestants? If so, why? Do they hold a club over 
the agencies of publicity? Or are Protestants utterly 
inefficient in public relations? 

Are the chaplains as a whole pleased with the 
opportunity that has come to them? Will they resume 
work in churches or seek some other field? What is 
this new demand from the chaplains for “refresher 
courses” in theological schools, and what are we doing 
to meet the demand? 

What is the significance of this new movement for 
unity in the denominations growing out of the up- 
heavals of war? 

This year, as always, the unity of the editors and 
publishers of different denominations was genuine and 
vital. The editors are facing the same problems, 
whether they are doing their work in Georgia or in 
Massachusetts. Understanding and sympathy bind 
them together. 

One or two servicemen that the editor of this paper 
met in connection with the meetings were much amused 
by the elaborate programs set up for returning veterans. 
With the work done while they are away they are in 
full sympathy. They want to hear from home. But 
to treat them as problems for psychiatrists both 
irritated and amused them. | 

That local churches as a rule do not maintain con- 
tact with their chaplains seemed to be generally under- 
stood. If true, it does not reflect much credit upon us 
at home. 


THE WORK OF DEAN SKINNER 


EAN SKINNER has resigned. In Universalist 

circles this announcement will make the same 
impression that was made when Dean McCollester 
stepped down and when Dean Leonard laid his good 
gray head on his pillow and went to sleep. 

The head of the Crane Divinity School, or the 
School of Religion in Tufts College as it is known 
today, is an important person in Universalist circles and 
in many other church circles. For the School of Re- 
ligion at Tufts ministers to a wider circle than the 
Universalist. It is nondenominational today, but with 
great Universalist traditions wrapped about it. 

Stirrmg Universalist history has been made on 
College Hill in Medford, great names are associated 
with the Divinity School. Among them are Miner, 
Sawyer, Bolles, Harmon, Knight, Tousey, Woodbridge, 
and other famous names. Especially dear to men still 
active in the ministry was Dean Leonard, whose name 
lives in his grandson, Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College. 

In 1914, Clarence R. Skinner, the young Brooklyn 
boy who was serving the Universalist church in Lowell, 
was invited by Dean McCollester to come to the school 
as a professor. His field was social ethics or applied 
Christianity, and he has had a distinguished career as 
a teacher. He was widely read and he was luminous 
with both voice and pen. During these earlier years 
he was the leader of the Community Church of Boston. 
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When Dean McCollester retired in 1935, Professor 
Skinner was made dean and he has served efficiently in 
that position for ten years. 

Dean Skinner comes of a famous Universalist family 
that has produced many Universalist clergymen. His 
father was a journalist and his uncle a famous actor; 
but the earlier generations of Skinners in this country 
produced many clergymen: Warren Skinner, Dolphus 
Skinner, Otis A. Skinner, Samuel P. Skinner, Joseph O. 
Skinner and Charles Skinner, Professor Skinner’s 
grandfather, were all of the family. 

Dr. Skinner is only sixty-four and ought to have 
many years of service yet preaching, writing and lec- 
turing. He is one of our ablest men. 

It is interesting to note that in a college chair that 
is loaded with dynamite, and in a community that is 
conservative, Dean Skinner has held his ground, stated 
the truth as he saw it, and won the respect and affec- 
tion of men. We do not pretend that everybody agrees 
with his management of the school or with his views 
of applied Christianity; but it is well within the truth 
to say that his attractive personal qualities have bound 
many people to him who have not fully shared his 
convictions. That he has had such an honorable and 
useful career in education and in the Universalist 
Church speaks well for him and for the authorities 
under which he has worked. 


THAT DETROIT PICKETING 


R. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT of the Federal 
Council asked Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh, executive 
secretary of the Detroit Council of Churches, to ascer- 
tain the truth of the published report that members 
of a Presbyterian church in Detroit had picketed the 
Universalist-Unitarian church. 

Writing to Zions Herald, Boston, which had 
strongly condemned the action editorially, Mr. Brum- 
baugh said: 

It now seems clear that, though such an affair did occur, 
in which certain individuals did pass out literature defama- 
tory to Universalists and Unitarians in front of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) in this city, along with 
an announcement of the sermon on “Testing Universalism” 
to be given that evening by Rev. Albert J. Lindsey at the 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, of which he is pastor, these 
were neither “a group of Presbyterians in Detroit,” as your 
journal reported, nor in any wise officially related to this 
church. Though himself a stanch Presbyterian defender of 
Christian orthodoxy as he sees it, and in many respects frankly 
critical of the Federal Council of Churches, Mr. Lindsey has 
assured me that the literature handed out that Sunday did 
not come from his own church or group. Accordingly, those 
who did this scurrilous bit of publicizing should not have been 
described in your editorial as “Presbyterians who were among 
those who forced the Federal Council of Churches to refuse 
admission to the Universalists into membership” in that body. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Community Church of New York, under 
Dr. Holmes and Mr. Harrington, has opened a hostel 
to aid in the resettlement of Japanese-Americans. 
Also, this church has established an office of mediation 


in cases of discrimination because of sex, race, religion, 
to be called “The Open Door.” 
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Church Editors and Publishers 


In Philadelphia 


As authorized by vote of the convention, this report was made by John van 
Schaick, Jr., for the 200 papers of the Associated Church Press. 


LESSED by the O.D.T., the Weather Bureau and 
: a_ good hotel, the Associated Church Press held 
tts annual conference in Philadelphia April 3-5. The 
outgoing officers, who had served for two terms and 
who, therefore, were ineligible for re-election, presented 
a program of unusual interest and variety. 

At the opening session Tuesday night, which was 
the annual dinner, Dr. Mulder, president, presided. 
After twenty-five years’ service, Dr. Melhorn is retiring 
as editor of the Lutheran, which is published in Phila- 
delphia. Introducing Dr. Melhorn as the man respon- 
sible for all the local arrangements, Dr. Mulder spoke 
feelingly of his retirement and presented him with a 
book autographed by all present. Dr. Melhorn, who 
is a famous wit, then spoke on “Laying Down the Pen.” 
He quoted Dr. James R. Joy, long editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, who upon his retirement declared that 
he was not being retired but just “retreaded.” 

Dr. Melhorn declared that a survey of all church 

. papers in the United States revealed at least ten million 
readers, and that the papers represented in the Asso- 
ciated Church Press had one million readers. He 
quoted the editor of the Philadelphia paper with the 
largest evening circulation as saying that the people 
that thé church press reached were the people that he 
would like above all others to be the readers of his 
own paper. Dr. Melhorn would like to go on as editor, 

-he said frankly, and he felt fully able to go on, but 

“youth must be served” and the younger generation 

must have its chance. “The ten years after the war,” 
he said, “will be years of great advance, and the young 
men are the ones to lead in journalism and all other 


. fields.” 


An Interesting Labor Leader 
- 

, John G. Ramsay of Columbus, Ohio, public rela- 
tions director for the United Steel Workers of America 
and‘a prominent C.I.O. official, made a strong presenta- 
tion of the ideals of organized labor. He is an active 
member of a Presbyterian church and spoke from 
within organized religion rather than from without. He 
said that the men of organized labor needed the church, 
that many were homesick for the church, and that the 
labor movement ought not to be their single interest 
and ought not to be their one religion. He urged 
greater understanding of and sympathy for organized 
labor by ministers and churches. He asked for support 
~ of a minimum annual wage sufficient to give a feeling 
of security. He paid high tribute to Bishop L. O. 
Hartman of Boston who, as editor of Zions Herald, 

dared report for his paper the.sessions of the C.L.0. 
~ eonvention and: whose story was republished and cir- 
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culated by the million and made labor men realize that 
the church was not unmindful of injustice and suffering. 
When ostracized and attacked as a member of a local 
church and tempted to withdraw, he remembered that 
the church was not the church of the autocratic boss 
or owner, but the church of Jesus Christ. 


A High-Water Mark on Wednesday 


For interest manifested, for the importance of ques- 
tions raised, for clear, informed public speech, the ses- 
sions of Wednesday have not often been equaled. 

Dr. Walter Sikes, professor of philosophy at Berea 
College and temporarily serving the Friends Service 
Committee, discussed “Editors and Peacetime Military 
Training.” In the discussion that followed Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling said that he was a strong believer in peacetime 
training, but that he had never heard a more impartial, 
objective, informing contribution to the subject than 
that of Dr. Sikes. Dr. Sikes himself is against peace- 
time conscription, largely on religious grounds, but he 
gave succinctly the arguments on both sides. 

Beginning, Dr. Sikes referred to the complexity, 
scope and profundity of the issues with which the 
religious press had to deal. He went on to say, “The 
failure of the religious press.to give all the answers. is 
not due to any paper shortage or lack of manpower 
but because the answers are lacking.” Referring to 
the layman who did not want great public questions 
considered by the churches, he said: “We church folks 
did not raise these questions. They were raised out 
of the tragic experience of man in a period of world 
revolution.” 

He considered fairly the argument that a year of 
training would be (a) good discipline; (b) a check on 
physical defects; (c) a stimulus to patriotism; (d) an 
impulse, toward democracy; and (e) a safeguard 
against sudden attack. 

Answering the question as to the military value of 
peacetime training, he quoted Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military analyst of the New York Times, who con- 
tributed to the March Harper’s an article against the 
proposed peacetime training. 

Dr. Sikes did not consider the arguments for post- 
ponement decisive, as such arguments would apply to 
all important questions, and many of them cannot be 
postponed. 

“The most insidious danger now facing us,” he said, 
“Gs isolationism. Every incident that jeopardizes the 
success of the San Francisco Conference is played up — 
for all it is worth. The religious papers should stand 
firm against the pessimism now so widespread. Things 
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are not as black as represented. We must make the 
proposed world order a success.” 

Dr. Sikes’ address made a deep impression, and the 
men voted to ask him to put the editors on his mailing 
list. 


The Bishop of Manila and Singapore 


Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Methodist, who served 
in the Far East twenty-three years as Bishop of Manila 
and Singapore and two years in Europe, spoke on “The 
Soldier, the Sailor and the Chaplain.” 

“A large proportion of the chaplains,” he said, “have 
been effective. A very small proportion have failed in 
personal integrity. Not more than one quarter of one 
per cent have been found unacceptable. The work of 
the chaplains has brought us together as churches. One 
of the finest things that you can do as editors is to 
emphasize the reality and the value of this unity.” 

Bishop Lee spoke of the opportunity before chap- 
lains to study other countries and other religions. He 
put Mohammedanism in its ethical influence next to 
Christianity. 

Without taking issue with Dr. Sikes, he emphasized 
the value of army experience—its physical training, its 
education for national citizenship and also for world 
citizenship. 

As director of the Army and Navy Commission on 
Chaplains, Bishop Lee is promoting the registration of 
the names of men who are thinking of entering the 
ministry. Several chaplains have sent in the names 
of men inclined toward other churches than their own. 
“This recruitment of men for the ministry of one 
church by the clergymen of another church,” he said, 
“is something new in history.” 

He closed with the significant assertion: “If we can 
get the chaplains to come back and increase our under- 
standing of the world, it will undergird the peace of the 
world.” 


No Protestant Strategy of Public Relations 


Dr. Walter Van Kirk of New York, the well-known 
radio commentator who for ten years has broadcast 
“Religion in the News,” laid the rod of correction 
heavily on Protestant churches at the Wednesday- 
afternoon session. When he finished, Dr. Mulder, the 
president, said that he had asked Dr. Van Kirk “not to 
make us too comfortable,” and that Dr. Van Kirk had 
obeyed and more. 

Dr. Van Kirk contrasted the high efficiency of the 
Catholic Church in getting religion in the news, on the 
radio and in the “movies” with the ineptitude, neglect 
and blundering of the divided Protestants. He said 
that he had no patience with the Protestant wail of 
unfair treatment, and that the Catholics by their in- 
telligence and skill earned all the publicity that they 
got. “They succeed,” he said, “not because of any 
putting on of pressure but because they have studied 
the science of public relations, and because they are 
willing to put in the money needed. We Protestants 
must learn to express our concern by something other 
than crying. The Government is going to bulk larger 
and larger in our daily life and we Protestants have 
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nothing in Washington to inform us and to make our 
influence felt that compares with the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. When a question like the Chinese 
Exclusion Act is up, one competent man speaking for 
a united Protestantism would do more for international 
friendship than a dozen boatloads of missionaries. We 
are making improvements in our relations with the 
newspapers. Many denominations now have depart- 
ments of publicity, but too often they are supported 
in a niggardly way. The city desk knows who speaks 
for Catholics. Often the city desk is confused by a 
series of releases from Protestants of various names. 
We must set up a united Protestant Public Relations 
Commission to speak for us to the newspapers, the radio 
chains, the ‘movie’ magnates and the Government.” 
Dr. Jacob S. Payton, Washington correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate and other papers, led an ani- 
mated discussion endorsing much that Dr. Van Kirk 
had said, but saying frankly that there was more 
involved in Catholics’ getting the lion’s share of the 
publicity than Protestant division and culpability. 


The Editors, the Churches and the Networks 


That churches have a responsibility for the success 
of the broadcasting of religion was the main thesis of 
Miss Elinor Inman of New York, director of church 
relations of the Columbia Broadcasting Company. She 
was the last speaker Wednesday afternoon. Church 
groups, she said, ought to take advantage of what radio 
had to offer. They can help also with constructive 
criticism and they can make known in advance what 
is to come. , 

In the discussion which followed it was brought out 
that only one of the great networks sells time for 
religious purposes. ‘Fhe networks give the time and 
choose the most representative speakers. It was recog- 
nized that some so-called religious broadcasts were 
rackets, where mail offerings were solicited and where 
the sums collected often were large. 


Religious News Service Serves Tea 


Religious News Service of New York reports con- 
cisely and ably the sessions of the A.C.P. Also, it 
serves tea to the editors at every convention. Louis 
Minsky, assisted by several Philadelphia ladies, did the 
honors. It was a pleasant and helpful affair at the close 
of the Wednesday-afternoon session. 


Religion on Every Battle Front 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
pastor of a large Baptist church in Philadelphia, author 
and army chaplain, spoke Wednesday night on “News 
from the Front.” The news he brought was that 
religion among the soldiers was more widespread and 
vital than most people thought, that the chaplains of 
every faith were doing “a magnificent job,” and that in 
the hell of war was being welded a significant unity 
among Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 

Dr. Poling’s son was one of the four chaplains— 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant—who stripped off 
their life preservers for men who had none on the 
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Dorchester when she was torpedoed and sinking. For 
a thousand years the story will be told of how these 
chaplains linked arms ahd went down together. It 
was a tense moment when Dr. Poling described the 
kindness of the pilot and copilot of his plane. They 
said to him, “You will know when we pass over the 
spot where it happened, for we shall circle and dip in 
salute.” 

F Dr. Poling, who has served as chaplain in both 
world wars, has traveled 140,000 air miles in the present 
war, and crossed the Pacific twice and the Atlantic ten 

times. 

Referring to the way in which countries and con- 
tinents are bound together, he said that on his first 
weyage to Europe he took thirteen days and saw much 
water. On his last air voyage over the Atlantic he 
took nine hours and saw no water. Thirty-five hours 
and forty minutes after he took off from the west coast 
of the United States he was in Australia. 

Referting to religion that he found on every front, 
he said that it was not religion in the form in which 
he had been trained. It could be defined as religion 
undefiled, the religion of the cup of cold water. He 
described a soldier dying of tuberculosis of the kidneys, 
and suffermg agony, going from bed to bed in the 
hospital to rub the backs of men who needed attention 
and cheer them up. 

He told story after story to emphasize the need 
of 1,700 more chaplains now, and said that few men 
under thirty-five could stay out if they sensed the need 
- and the opportunity. 

The casualty rate for the chaplains corps is third on 
the list, being exceeded only by the advanced infantry 
and the air-corps officers. 

The support of the chaplains by commanding offi- 
cers has been a marked feature in our armed services. 
General Eisenhower has encouraged everybody to say 
what they want to. He has said that if what they had 
to say might impair their relations with their supe- 
riors they do it anonymously. General Eisenhower 
respects personality. 

Dr. Poling gave a graphic account of the feeling of 
the men about the Work-or-Fight Bill. “If the country 
can draft me to fight and lose a leg,” said one soldier, 
“why can’t it draft my friend back home to work at 
high, wages?” 

. “Tf drafting labor is an attack on freedom,” said 
another soldier, “why isn’t drafting us over here in 
the-Army an attack on freedom?” 

“While I was at the front,” said Dr. Poling, “word 
came about a strike called because the laborers ‘had to 
work at an inhuman pace.’ A fellow in a foxhole, who 
had not slept much for forty-eight hours, asked me 
what I thought such folks back home meant by in- 
human pace.” 

Dr. Poling took strong ground in favor of the Swiss 
system of universal military training, asking where 
could a man be found who would say that the Swiss 
were not democratic. “No Christian leader in Switzer- 
land,” he said, “dreams of questioning the worth of the 
system in character building.” 

Two illustrations drove home Dr. Poling’s emphasis 
on unity. One was a description of a division in the 
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army of General Mark Clark in Italy made up of 
Indian, Italian, Greek, Portuguese, Polish, British and 
American troops. In the same army is what he called 
“the magnificent 92nd division of Negro troops.” 

The other illustration was the story of the baptism 
of a soldier from Temple Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
on an island in the fighting area of the Pacific. There 
could be no immersion on that volcanic island, but the 
baptism, as Dr. Poling, the Baptist, put it, was 
complete. The service was in the open with a make- 
shift altar set up by the men from parts of wrecked 
equipment. The incense was the smoke of the volcano. 
The flowers for the altar were in shell cases. A Catholic 
held the basin of water, a Jew assisted, and Dr. Poling 
baptized the lad from home. “Thus,” he said, “in 
countless ways men are revealing unity without loss 
of conviction or identity.” 


Some Moving Oratory 


With a church leader just back from Europe with 
a graphic story of the world in which Protestant 
churches abroad are working, with a Negro orator on 
the race problem, and with a clean-cut college pro- 
fessor forecasting events at San Francisco, the editors 
had a remarkable program on Thursday morning. 

Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of New York recently made an 
extensive tour in Europe as a representative of the 
Federal Council, the Overseas Committee on Relief 
and Reconstruction of the Reformed Church of North 
America, and various church groups. He had the 
assistance of the U. S. Government and the Army or 
he could not have made the trip. He was the first 
Protestant minister from the United States to enter 
Switzerland since Dr. Cavert was there in 1942. 

Dr. Warnshuis made clear the fact that the churches 
of Europe were determined to work together in the job 
of reconstruction. Emphasis on denominationalism 
means out of step with the European churches. He 
asserted that changes in Europe have become so funda- 
mental that Europe now is the new world and America 
the old world. “We cling to the past,” he said. “Former 
things are gone in Europe. From the ruins will arise 
a new Europe. In the building of that new Europe, 
the vital forces will not be intellectual or political or 
radical labor, they will be religious.” 


Magnificent Britain 


Dr. Warnshuis was three weeks in England. Every 
day there were loud explosions and extensive damage 
from rocket bombs, but people kept at their work. 
“There is enough to eat,” he said, “but the food is drab 
and the clothing people wear is six years old. A million 
buildings have been rendered unusable or have been 
destroyed. Four thousand churches have been de- 
stroyed. Fourteen thousand parish buildings also are 
gone.. The English are not asking help to rebuild. 
Instead, they are raising a million pounds to rebuild 
the churches of the Continent.” 

Dr. Warnshuis described what Sweden and Switzer- 
land were doing for refugees. “It is,” he said, “as if 
four million refugees had come down on us. Holland 
has suffered most terribly of all. We have not suffered 
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enough to touch our imaginations and soften our hearts. 
Relief has to be on such a scale that it must be govern- 
mental; but we must awaken public opinion to support 
what the Government is doing. Not all the suffering 
is physical. Millions have had to live in a world in 
which there has been no law, no justice, no security. 
The whole of life has been illegal. All have been at the 
mercy of the Gestapo. There is the agony of Christians 
in the resistance movement who have had to use sub- 
terfuge, who have lied, stabbed and shot, and who 
have had to harmonize what they were compelled to 
do with the standards of Christian morality. In France, 
only one Protestant minister became a collaborationist. 
They have suffered; but I bring you no sob-stuff appeal 
from the churches of Europe.” 


From Theology to Social Action 


The editors were deeply impressed by what Dr. 
Warnshuis said about the change in the attitude of the 
churches toward social action. “Before the war,” he 
said, “they were concerned exclusively with the religion 
of individual grace and heavenly destiny. They had 
their charities, but they were not concerned with 
changing the community. Now, for six years, they 
have been engaged in the most desperate and danger- 
ous kind of direct social action trying to save freedom 
and they are awake to great social and political issues. 
You can rest assured that they are not going to have 
over them the governments that have lived in London. 
The: resistance movement will shape the government.” 

“You never saw such active social gospelers as we 
have in Denmark and Norway,” said a prominent 
Lutheran to Dr. Warnshuis. “We have discovered new 
teachings of Luther.” 

“The churches of Europe want from us,” said Dr. 
Warnshuis, “sympathetic understanding. What we in 
America do not know about Europe and all these 
peoples is so much greater than what we do know that 
it behooves us to be humble. But though we cannot 
be too humble.in speaking about the churches, we 
cannot be too confident and audacious in speaking of 
_the. power of the King of Kings.” 


highs ’ 
_o ,, What Is Racial Equality? 


Dr. Channing Tobias of New York, a member of 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A., is a powerful 
Negro orator. Said one of the editors after the meet- 
ing, “What a ‘rabble-rouser he would be if he were 
not guided by Christian principles!” 

_., He began by saying that the report of Dr. Warnshuis 
was highly significant; especially what he said about 
the change in European churches from concern about 
theology and individual salvation to concern for social 
action. - “I have been wondering if there was a corre- 
sponding change in America. I fear not. The news- 
papers. reported the protest of a body of clergymen on 
the West Coast because of the alleged swearing by the 
President as he got tangled in the curtains of the poll- 
ing booth. I’ve had the same trouble and I’ve been 
tempted to use the same word. Sometimes we are 
inclined to:say that there is no such thing .as race 
equality. .The question is so charged with dynamite 
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that many say, ‘Leave it alone!’ All that race equality 
means is that there should be nothing in government 
that would prevent any individual from expressing his 
normal life. It means that every individual, regardless 
of how constituted by nature, should be rated by what 
he is spiritually. 

“Sometimes what we call race prejudice is caste 
prejudice. I was in a Pullman car in the Deep South 
and noted that a white woman at the other end of the 
car objected to my being there. I noted also that in 
the seat with her sat a black woman. There was no 
objection to the black woman; she wore a badge of 
servitude and carried a young white child. The objec- 
tion of the lady to me was more to my position than 
to my race. 

“Two thirds of the people of this world are not 
white. That gives the problem international implica- 
tions. Racial equality cannot be ignored without peril 
for world peace. 

“The Japanese at Versailles raised this question. It 
was sidetracked. Some believe that all that has hap- 
pened since comes from that decision. The Chinese 
will want to know if color is going to mean dis- 
crimination. 

“No matter how much men cry ‘Hush! hush! you 
cannot ignore the Christian gospel. 

“In organized labor I find a courage in facing diffi- 
cult situations that I do not find in the churches. I find 
that courage in the Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare, where leading whites of the South do not hesi- 
tate to break bread when a few colored people are in 
the group.” 


Looking Toward San Francisco 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, a member of the faculties 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, gave a clear-cut, factual state- 
ment of what men of good will have a right to expect 
from the San Francisco Conference as safeguards of 
religious liberty. 

“Men always are faced with the danger of a viola- 
tion of human rights,” he said, “by governments or by ” 


churches. A remedy can be found, through govern- 
mental action, international action or educational 
processes. 


“While many think that the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals emphasize this matter sufficiently, others look 
to San Francisco for a better statement of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. The rights, it is held, 
should be mentioned and an agency set up to secure 
them.” 


New Officers 


At the closing session Thursday afternoon, new 
officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. T. Otto 
Nall, managing editor of the Christian Advocate, 
Chicago; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Wilson, editor-in- 
chief of the United Church Observer, Toronto, Canada; 
secretary-treasurer, Homer M. King, editor of the 
Protestant Voice, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The retiring officers have in the opinion of the edi- 
tors rendered distinguished service. They are: Dr. 
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Bernard J. Mulder, editor of the Church Herald, Re- 
formed Church in North America, president; Dr. 
N athan R. Melhorn, editor of the Lutheran, Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; and Rev. John E. Marvin, editor 
of the Michigan Christian Advocate, Adrian, Michigan, 
secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Mulder presided with high ability and charm. 
Every session was gpened with prayer. Every question 
was disposed of effectively. 


Back to the Old-Fashioned Paper 


It took the most modern type of newspaperman 
on one of the most modern of weeklies, which deals 
in. millions where the church papers deal in single 
dollars, to tell the editors that they ought to go back 
to the church papers of their great-grandfathers; not 
to the blanket sheet but to the poetry column, the 
young people’s page, the ladies’ miscellany, the story 
column, and all the rest of it. 

The speaker was William Hoeft, business manager 
of Time Magazine. His subject was “Appraising the 
Church Press.” He was a delightful man and a kind 
critic. He wanted to bring the church papers up to 
date, but he had no idea that his prescription was as 
universal in journalism as ipecac and Peruvian bark in 
materia medica a hundred years ago. 

“We practice group journalism on Time, Fortune 
and Ivfe,’ said Mr. Hoeft. “We are a team. So I 
asked various editors and managers on our three papers 
_to look at this bundle of church papers and tell me 
what they thought of them. They agreed that they 
were not interesting. They had no appeal for people 
and none especially for young people. 

“Time has a circulation of 1,200,000; Life has a cir- 
culatiorf of 4,000,000. The circulation of both could 
be doubled if we could get the paper. Those statistics 
are encouraging. But as a church member I get an 
awful feeling when I get the figures of Sunday-school 
attendance in all the churches. The church papers 
should be doing more for young people. You may 
answer that our papers have millions of money to work 
with and you do not, but in my judgment the trouble 
lies deeper than in lack of money. Consider the size. 
People like something the size of the Reader's Digest. 
Plan for pictures. Write up a minister for every issue. 
Get a story about a layman. Write something about 
the women. And illustrate all the stories. 

“Check up on the format. It probably can be im- 
proved. Take the advice of great printers. They will 
be glad to help. Study how to handle your names. The 
cheapest, poorest clerk should not be put in charge of 
the mailing list. It makes trouble. Don’t fool around 
with poor help and don’t acknowledge letters or let your 
clerk do it a month late. 

“Put the editorials in the middle, or at the back, 
and a live news story in the front. Have a young 
people’s department packed full of things they will 
read. Have a woman’s department. Think what the 
women mean to the church. 

“Eyery church paper should have an active board 
of consultants, twenty laymen and twenty ministers. 

“Send a questionnaire to 200 laymen and to 200 
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ministers. Tell them to give their age and their sex, 
but not their name. They will write more freely if 
they do not sign.” 


Resolutions 


Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the Churchman 
(Episcopal) of New York, presented resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. They said that there 
should be no postponement of the San Francisco 
Conference, that an attempt should be made to 
improve the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, that church 
people should do all possible to keep our country from 
lapsing into isolationism, and that Canada and the 
United States should work together for world peace. 

A resolution by Homer King, dealing with freedom 
of the press, likewise was adopted. 

C. D. Solomon of the Florida Baptist Witness 
invited the convention to hold its 1946 session in 
Florida. This was referred to the new executive 
committee. 

The new president, Dr. Nall, made a brief address 
which emphasized the high responsibility resting on the 
editors in these momentous times. 

A message of sympathy was sent to Dr. W. M. 
Rochester of the Presbyterian Record, Toronto, in his 
illness. 

It can be said fairly that the Protestant papers 
represented in this association never have been more 
united or determined. They have had wise leadership. 
An immense amount of work went into the creation of 
this Philadelphia conference, but the results in terms of 
wider knowledge of vital questions and a heightened 
sense of responsibility fully justified the effort. 


DEATH OF DANA D. GOODWIN, JR. 


Dana D. Goodwin, Jr., a member of the famous 
10th Armored Division of General Patton’s Third 
Army, was killed in action in Germany March 5, 1945. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, of 222 
Blossom Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, received this 
tragic news in a telegram from the War Department. 

Dana Goodwin was highly regarded by the young 
people of the liberal churches of Massachusetts, He was 
an active member of the Universalist Church of Fitch- 
burg and a keen Ferry Beacher. He had served as 
national treasurer of the Universalist-Youth Fellow- 
ship. 

Two years ago, when taken into the Army, he was 
a student at Boston University. Here he was active 
in the Greater Boston College Student Council. 

He went overseas in September, 1944. On Novem- 
ber 16, he was wounded in France and received the 
decoration of the Purple Heart. 

His father and mother were among the most 
intelligent and effective workers of the Universalist 
church of Fitchburg prior to its union with a Unitarian 
church, and likewise are loyal supporters of the 
federated church. 

In addition to his parents, he is survived by a sister, 
Norma R., and by a brother, William D. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


XVII—"Doth Hereby Remise, Release and Quitclaim” 


Johannes 


HE deed in my pocket dated the 15th of March, 

1945, that with my wife I have acknowledged 
before a notary, conveys a two-thirds undivided inter- 
est in “all that tract and parcel of land known as the 
Catherine van Schaick farm in the towns of Sharon 
and Seward, Schoharie County, New York, consisting 
of 140 acres of land more or less with all the appur- 
tenances, etc.” 

The conveyance, to a brother, is made in order to 
concentrate the ownership and enable him to make 
a disposition of the farm that will bring it back into 
productivity. 

The great barns have rotted down, the house has 
burned up, the fields that once were the wonder and 
glory of the township have been farmed year after 
year by a tenant with little interest beyond what he 
could get out of them. Only the extensive woods remain 
lush and green and dense. They have been forbidden 
ground. 

This farm has been in the possession of one family 
continuously for 150 years. The family has been in 
the country 309 years, having emigrated from Utrecht, 
Holland, in 1636. : 

Those early generations are rather misty. I know 
about them mainly through my New-York-City broth- 
er, who has pointed out the location of our ancestral 
farm in New York City. It stretched along the line 
of Canal Street, New York, from the East River to 
the North or Hudson River. There hasn’t been much 
agriculture there for some time. The word bowery 
means farm, and on a bowery, or bouwerij, in the 
“Outward” those early Van Schaicks lived. The “Out- 
ward” was that part of New Amsterdam that lay north 
of the city wall. Wall Street marks the line of that 
wall. 


My brother once wrote: 


The settler Cornelis Aertsen van Schaick was overseer of 
fences in the “Outward” (ithe Bowery section of New York) 
and brought many suits in the court of New Amsterdam 
against people for the proper maintenance of fences. In this 
work he was associated with Thomas Hall, who was a promi- 
nent figure in those early days. He is listed in the original 
records of burgomasters and orphan masters (1655-1656) as 
having been appointed to sell property in one case for widows 
and orphans, and in two cases was appointed guardian of 
children. In a number of cases in the Dutch court records of 
New Amsterdam it appears that he was appointed an arbitra- 
tor. He was one of the administrators of the Jan Damen 
Estate, which apparently was an estate of considerable size 
for those days. 

His son, Captain Adrian van Schaick, was assistant alder- 
man or magistrate of the “Outward” and later was the magis- 
trate. He was appointed captain of foot by Governor Leisler. 
That was December 16, 1689, but prior to that, in 1684, when 
the militia was organized and the inhabitants of the “Out- 
ward” capable of bearing arms were formed into a company; 
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Nicholas William Stuyvesant was captain and Adrian van 
Schaick was ensign. 

In 1706, Ide, his son, was named fence viewer for Cold 
Springs, Oyster Bay, and later was appointed overseer of 
highways for Cold Springs, Oyster Bay, according to the 
Oyster Bay town records. Later Francis van Schaick, son 
of Ide, kept up the family tradition by being appointed over- 
seer of highways in Upper Freehold Township, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, January 26, 1743, as shown by the min- 
utes of the Court of Common Pleas of that county. 


The families were large families and new lands 
always were beckoning. Francis van Schaick followed 
his mother’s people from Long Island to what is now 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. There his son 
William married Patience Schenck, daughter of Koert 
Schenck, who signed his name gent. There young 
Koert van Schaick fought in the blazing sun on the 
field of Monmouth in 1778, and many of the wounded 
of the fight were carried into the Old Tennant Church, 
where Francis van Schaick, his grandfather, was a 
pewholder. 

Young Koert could not have foreseen that the 
efforts that he put forth that day would have some- 
thing to do with his farm in Sharon, New York, any 
more than I could foresee that writing a book for the 
Red Cross would make me an editor in Boston for 
twenty-three years. But the fighting of the American 
Revolution broke the power of the Indians of New 
York and opened up rich lands for settlement. William 
Cooper went up from Burlington, New Jersey, in 1790, 
and so we have a Cooperstown. Koert van Schaick, 
my great-grandfather, went up from Monmouth 
County in 1791, and so I have a deed to transfer. 

Old receipts salvaged before the house burned tell 
us a little about that removal—from the farm on Hop 
Brook, near Red Bank, New Jersey, up the Hudson by 
sailing vessel to Albany and then overland 50 miles 
to Glen, Montgomery County. Finally they bought the 
land in Sharon, Schoharie County. They took title to 
the farm in 1795, and the old deed has come down to us. 

Koert was the active man in the transaction—a 
good deal of a “driver” we Judge from his old ledger— 
but his father William was with him in the removal, 
and then, or later, his brother John settled at Glen. 

The farm lies in a basin rimmed by rounded hills, 
and the fields slope, now abruptly, but mostly gently, 
down to the brook that goes through the best meadows. 
One comes to this farm from the highway down Living- 
stone’s Hill. Before one turns off the highway, he can 
look to every part of the farm. On the farther side of 
the hollow there are the woods—well up the hill. 

My memory goes back to the time in early spring 
when I was taken to see the sapbush, the great maples 
that had been tapped, the fires and the shallow pans 
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where the sap was boiling. I rode to the woods in what 
was called a bobsleigh drawn by two horses. I went 
around with the men to see the sap collected from the 
buckets that hung on the trees. I saw the hot liquid 
bubbling and the quick action when it threatened to 
boil over, and I had my “caney” when someone took a 
long-handled dipper and threw the hot syrup on to a 
clean snowbank for me. The woods are about all of the 
farm that is unscathed by time and neglect. 

The greatest days of that Sharon farm probably 
were in the time of my grandfather, Joseph W. van 
Schaick, son of Koert. He was so fair a man that 
often: he was made an arbitrator by his neighbors. 
I remember him distinctly, although I was but a small 
oy when he died. He was an elder in the True Dutch 
Reformed Church, a dignified white meetinghouse at 
Sharon Hill. Father used to joke about its being a 
division of a secession of a split, and in his lifetime he 
had to aet as lawyer for one of the warring factions in- 
to which this church divided. He sent me as a small 
boy to drive the deputy sheriff over to serve injunction 
papers on a faction that was assembled for a meeting, 
and they had to vacate the church. An old woman 
in a sunbonnet, leaning on a cane, said, “To think that 
Joseph W. van Schaick’s grandson should be mixed up 
in such dirty business!” And she added that the mark 
of Cain was on my brow. In spite of all his joking. 
I felt sure then, as I do now, that Father had a tender 
feeling for this old church of his forefathers. 

The farm went down after my grandfather died. 
His youngest son, Slingerland, had gone west, and had 
died in Atchison, Kansas. Father’s first long trip 
was to go west and bring back the body. Koert, the 
eldest son, known to all the country round as a first- 
class farmer and a tremendous “driver,” had died at 
the age of thirty-three. Father, whose name was John, 
had become a lawyer. That left three old-maid sisters on 
the farm—all with enough money to live on in a careful 
way, all country schoolteachers, and all more interested 
in books than in the land. All were unmarried except 
one, who married late and moved away. So with 
slovenly or drunken help, the ebbtide set in. One by 
one the big barns and two other barns fell down. The 
tenant house disappeared. The pigpen, a two-story 
building, and the cow stable rotted away. The sisters 
a. and at last the vacant house burned down. That 
house is my main regret. It was a three-story building 
set into the side of the hill, up which one went to the 
bdrns a little distance off. Up the hill by the parlor 
door there were lilacs, old-fashioned roses and snow- 
berries. Down the hill was the entrance to the kitchen. 
‘It was reached by a stoep or covered porch, one end 
of which opened into the shop, where there was not 
only a workbench and tools but a loom on which in my 
earliest years I saw work done. Also I once saw Aunt 
Kate of powerful build moving back and forth near an 
enchanting spinning wheel. It was under the loom 
that I hid for a long time to scare the folks after being 
spanked by Aunt Kate for teasing her. It was the 
indignity that I resented more than the percussion. 
Nobody could find me but Charlie, my older brother, 
who was near enough in age to think out where I must 
have gone. The chickens and the ducks walked about 
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that dooryard; the clear, cold water, brought by pump 
logs, trickled ceaselessly in the round wooden tub. 
The cattle came nightly to the bars below the house 
demanding admission to the milkhouse. The pigs ran 
in the orchard behind the shop. And in the two springs, 
no longer used, in the plum orchard by the milkhouse, 
there were great green bullfrogs to watch and to mock. 

Grandmother, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Slingerland, was a tiny woman, much bent, when I 
knew her, but a tremendous worker and quick as a 
hummingbird. Always she was buttering thick slices 
of homemade bread for small boys and covering them 
with wild strawberries or raspberries. Our capacity in 
those days was unlimited. All the kindness traditionally 
associated with grandmothers seemed concentrated in 
her. Her large, powerfully-built daughters were kind 
in their way, but they were of sterner stuff. Witness 
that one outrageous spanking of me. 

As I think of the other grandmothers all the way 
back to the settler I can visualize them only through 
their names. The great-grandmother, the wife of 
Koert, was not Dutch. Her name was Margaret Wilson, 
and she was Scotch-Irish. My father remembered her 
as a tall, strong woman who lived to be old. 

Koert may have been moved to marry a girl with 
Scotch blood in her veins by the fact that he himself 
was part Scotch. His grandmother, Isabel Rhea, was 
of pure Scotch stock, as she was the daughter of Robert 
Rhea and Janet Hampton, emigrants from Scotland to 
Northern New Jersey. 

The wife of William was Patience Schenck, the wife 
of Francis was Isabel Rhea, the wife of Ide was Isabel 
Bloodgood or Bloetgoet, the wife of Capt. Arie was 
Rebecca Idens, and Ide had to face the world with his 
mother’s maiden name as his Christian name, and the 
wife of Cornelis was Belitje (Isabella) Hendrickse. 
What profit is there in remembering them? Only as they 
suggest how countless American families have estab- 
lished themselves on this continent and made America. 
Only as they touch the imagination of living men and 
stir them to nobler effort. 

Always there were interesting things for a small 
boy to do on that farm. He could fish either through 
the bridge over the little stream that ran down past the 
house, or far afield in the larger stream where it made 
its way through the 20-acre lot. There were berry 
bushes along the stone walls and fences that bore 
large crops of red and black raspberries, and many a 
gooseberry bush in the pasture. There was the hamlet 
of Sharon Hill a mile away with the Wayside Hotel, 
John Maloney’s store, the blacksmith’s shop and the 
dignified white church with a: bell tower. Usually 
Charlie, Lou and I were given an egg each to barter for 
candy, in place of the pennies that we used at home in 
Cobleskill. We did not know the word barter, but we 
knew well the kinds of candy and we considered it a 
remarkable thing that eggs were treated as money. 
The walk to “the Hill” led past the barns and along a 
rutted farm road that climbed the gentle slope of grassy 
fields and then along the edge of the woods for perhaps 
a third of a mile to come out on the Slate Hill 
Road, not far above Sharon Hill. The only drawback 

(Continued on page 182) 
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The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 
V—tThe Church in Rural America 


Myles W. Rodehaver 


TUDENTS of American society have long been 
aware that the rural church presents a problem 

which must be faced realistically. When compared 
with its urban counterpart, the rural church appears 
weak and ineffective. This is due, in part, to the rela- 
tive lack of resources, reckoned in terms of finances and 
number of available constituents, with consequent in- 
adequate leadership and facilities. These factors, in 
combination with others, are responsible for the condi- 
tion with which we are confronted. At the same time, 
however, the church, as an agency of leadership, must 
bear its share of responsibility for the inadequacies 
cited. ‘ 

In an attempt to explain rural-urban differences, 
various notions have been advanced, among them that 
“rural people are fundamentally more religious.” This 
theory, from one approach, is not borne out by the 
facts. According to one statement* 52 per cent of the 
American people were not affiliated with any church. 
This figure is alarming enough, but when it is broken 
down by place of residence, we find that of our rural 
people, 62 per cent had no church affiliation. If rural 
people are more religious by nature, then the poor 
record of church affiliation may well stand as an indict- 
ment of the church’s program! 

Secular leaders in the field of rural life and denomi- 
national officials are deeply concerned about the con- 
stant draining off from rural areas of promising young 
ministers. An analysis of the situation reveals several 
possible causes. Is it a question of salaries? Do our 
seminaries fail to offer specialized training for the rural 
field? Do our rural men sense a lack of recognition 
on the part of their denomination? Or does the denom- 
ination lack a constructive program suited to the needs 
of rural people? The answer might well be yes to any 
one or all of the above. It should be poimted out at 
this juncture that, while low salary is the reason most 
frequently advanced for “jumping” among young min- 
isters, the other factors are extremely important. In 
all fairness we must admit that too often the funda- 
mental wishes for recognition and response are left un- 
fulfilled in the rural ministry. 

Only 19 per cent of our Universalist constituency 
reside in rural areas. We are only slightly less urban 
than the Unitarians and the Episcopalians.f Of the 
seventy-three men and women ordained to our min- 
istry in the last decade, 19 per cent (exactly in pro- 


*Census of Religious Bodies, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, 1936. 
yUnitarians are 86 per cent urban; Episcopalians, 84 per 
cent urban; Universalists, 81 per cent urban. 
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portion to our constituency!) began their work in rural 
parishes. Perhaps of more significance is the fact that, 
of this number, only two (3 per cent) came from a 
rural background. 

We are not a distinctly rural church, but we share 
with the other denominations the rural problem. The 
religious life of rural people is important to the future 
of our city churches and of democracy itself. Of the 
9,294 reported* as comprising the rural constituency 
of the Universalist Church, 2,360, or 25 per cent of the 
total, are nonresident members. We are safe in assum- 
ing that a large proportion of the above number have 
moved to urban places. If Universalism has been a 
significant part of their lives, they will become members 
of Universalist churches in the cities to which they 
move. If not, they will either drift or affiliate else- 
where. If we are to build membership, or even main- 
tain it at its present level, we must strengthen Univer- 
salism in rural areas. 

Here we have the problem in its two aspects. The 
church in rural America fails to hold its promising 
young ministers and fails to reach the majority of 
rural people. Having recognized these two phases of 
the problem as symptomatic of an unsuccessful ap- 
proach, the next step logically is to formulate sugges- 
tions designed to bring about improvement. 

The church is concerned primarily with values that 
are important in community life, namely, the influences 
toward moral and responsible living which must grow 
out of the associations among people in the community. 
Our churches can assist in the realization of these 
values by helping to increase the sense of unity and 
promote the spirit of brotherhood. 

The church must be considered as a religious 
institution with a unique function. At the same time, 
however, it is a social institution anchored within its 
community, and as such has important social relations 
with other agencies concerned with education, health 
and recreation. 

Accommodation of church and community has been 
complicated by the factor of “overchurching,” the 
establishment of too many churches of various denom- 
inations within the community. This divisive factor 
has weakened both the community and the individual 
churches, and has often set in motion forces inimical to 
the very spirit of Christianity itself. Community unity, 
however, need not be attained by uniformity, nor yet 
by movements toward union among the churches. 
Churches of different backgrounds can carry on in 


*Records supplied by Universalist Headquarters, Decem- 
ber 26, 1944. 
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Clarence. R. Skinner, professor 
at Tufts since 1914 and dean 
of the School of Religion 
since 1935, has resigned, to 
take effect July 1. 


Skinner will do writing and 


Dean 


preaching. He is active and 


VIgOTOUs. 
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parallel action in matters of spiritual concern and joint 
or collective action in matters of social or civic concern 
within the community. Among the possibilities for 
the latter type of action are: 


1. A community-wide, every-family church-prefer- 
ence canvass; 


‘2. Formation of a religious work council on a com- 
munity- or a county-wide basis; 
2 


“28; Promotion of discussions designed to interpret 
“the good life” in terms of the local community and its 
special needs; 


4, Participation in a “community council” to pro- 
mote health clinics, discussion forums, and other worth- 
while projects; 


5. Support of such community projects as parks 
and playgrounds; and 


6. Promotion of co-operation with existing agencies, 
such as the Farm Security Administration, agricultural 
extension service, Soil Conservation Service, producer, 
consumer or credit co-operatives, and the public health 


service. 


To strengthen small churches and increase their 
effectiveness, the community-parish plan can be con- 
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sidered. Where there is a village church and near-by 
country churches of the same or similar denominational 
background, this plan may hold the solution of our 
problem. A village church and an open country church 
can be served by the same pastor. This is a variant 
of the larger-parish plan, in some respects better, and 
it represents a definite improvement over the yoked- 
parish plan in which, too often, no consideration is 
given to logical community boundaries. If, as Arthur 
Morgan says,* the small community is the “seed bed 
of democracy,” then the church should become com- 
munity conscious. 

The suggestions outlined above, if incorporated into 
a constructive denominational program for our rural 
churches, would represent a step in the right direction. 
To implement such a program calls for specialized 
training for the rural pastorate in our seminaries, 
attendance of our rural ministers at rural leadership 
conferences (such as the annual National Convocation 
on the Church in Town and Country), a more equit- 
able salary program, and a recognition on the part of 
all of us that the ministry to people in the rural areas 
is of real importance to the coming of the Kingdom of 
God among men. 


*The Small Community. By Arthur E. Morgan. Harper’s, 
New York, 1942. 
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‘When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home” 


Otis R. Rice 


Sotpmer Tro Civimian. By George K. Pratt, M. D. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $2.50. 

HE discharge of twelve million men from the armed 

forces of the United States will seriously affect not 
only the individual lives of the men themselves but the 
families, communities, churches and industries to which 
they return. Moreover, the problem is not one for the 
far-distant future but is one that concerns us in the 
present. For each month well over one hundred 
thousand service personnel are re-entering civil life. 
The practical problems of adjustment of these men 
to normal activities and civil life create responsibilities 
and offer opportunities almost beyond measure. 

By all odds the best contribution to the literature 
on this subject has been written by Dr. George Pratt, 
formerly medical director of the Massachusetts and the 
Connecticut Societies for Mental Hygiene, and an 
early medical director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene in New York. 

The author possesses a wealth of experience in the 
field in which he writes. He was himself a captain in 
the neuropsychiatric division of the Army Medical 
Corps in World War I, and at the close of hostilities 
was a consultant for the United States Public Health 
Service, the predecessor of the present Veterans’ 
Administration. Now as a psychiatric consultant for 
a large induction center, Dr. Pratt has had a firsthand 
view of the problems of civilians as they enter the 
military establishment and, with his wide knowledge 
of life within the armed forces, is keenly aware of the 
emotional problems of the man in service and in his 
readjustment to civil life. 

Dr. Pratt’s style and approach are easy, sym- 
pathetic and understanding. He is so conversant with 
the tensions of the serviceman and with those of the 
civil population as well that he presents his subject 
with unusual sympathy and tact. The work is written 
in nontechnical language, and yet this fact should not 
preclude its use by the professional in the field: 
psychiatrist, general practitioner, clergyman, social 
worker and nurse. 

The author has presented a clear and compelling 
picture of the emotional vicissitudes through which the 
serviceman has gone in his induction, training, military 
service and discharge. The situation of the civil 
family, community and industry has been delineated 
with unusual skill and restraint. A reading of this 
book by the family at home will give deep insight into 
the experience through which their loved ones have 
gone in-the service. Professional workers will also gain 
an appreciation of their responsibilities, difficulties and 
need for understanding of the man who returns. Those 
charged with the responsibility for employing ex- 
servicemen will find ample material here for a creative 
approach to their own particular problem. 

Dr. Pratt has made a happy choice of words and 
expression in interpreting the changes and difficulties 
which. soldier and civilian alike have undergone. At the 
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same time his sympathy and understanding have been 
such that neither the returned veteran nor the civilian 
will take offense at what he has to say. 

This book is an obvious requirement for every 
individual, civilian and serviceman alike, who is 
touched by the problem of the readjustment of our 
armed forces to civil existence. In an appendix there 


‘are valuable suggestions for local committees and 


organizations which are charged with assisting return- 
ing servicemen in their reintegration into home life. 
The tact and sympathetic attitude of the author 
must not be allowed to blind the reader to the 
amazingly keen insights presented for the conflicts, 
changes and needs of the returning serviceman. 


“DOTH HEREBY REMISE” 
(Continued from page 179) 
was that there was what seemed to us a fierce dog at 
Steve van Valkenburg’s, the first farm that we had to 
pass. If I had known dogs then as I know them now, 
I should have realized that many farm dogs in that 
day regarded it a part of the fun of life to rush to the 
highway and bark at passers-by. 

As a boy I owned that farm when I roamed the 
fields by day and slept in a third-floor bed at night. 
As a man with the deed in my safe-deposit box I did 
not own it in any true sense. I have had no time to go 
there, use it or even care fof it, and now the end for 
me has come. I cannot plead innocent, but I do plead 
for future generations that decay had long been at work 
when I took first a third and then two-thirds of the 
title. 

As my brother wrote: 


As life goes on we are all impressed with the title of the 
recent book, So Little Time. Although through the years I 
had the idea that some time I might try to restore the farm 
and make some use of it, I am now convinced that that time 
will never come. When I retire, if I can have an acre or so 
somewhere conveniently located, I think that is all the land 
I shall be able to take care of. How our ideas do change as 
we grow older! I have seen land become one of the great 
problems of life in certain instances. It has always made ° 
me sick to see the ancestral acres poorly farmed. 


Cornelis the settler and his son, Capt. Arie, lived 
on Manhattan Island. There isn’t money enough in 
a single New York bank to buy the land of that farm. 
Nor could any one bank buy in all probability the land 
farmed by Ide at around 72nd Street and Riverside 
Drive, New York. I do not know the farm of Ide 
out between Oyster Bay and Cold Spring Harbor, but 
today it doubtless forms a part of a great estate. 
The farm of Francis, of William and of Koert in 
New Jersey we might buy, but what would we do with 
it? Only what we can use and improve do we really 
own. 

As I let this farm go, I do so with the conviction 
that no one has the right to hold land out of scientific 
cultivation for reasons of sentiment. Also that every- 
one interested in the prosperity of the country and 
the future of the race should do all in his power to 
encourage the small farm fitted for the support of 


a single family as well as the large farm where a 
hundred men may work. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A COMPLIMENT WITH A BARB 
To THE Eprror: 
Let us congratulate you that, after losing your head over 


the caption you gave Rev. C. Gladstone Bell’s letter, you 


were able to come up with what you placed over that of 
Dr. Hersey. f 

#A careful reading of Dr. Hersey’s letter and those from 
Messrs. Brown and Bell leads to the conclusion that Dr. 
Hersey has already tried the cause of “Negro Welfare” and 
-has already convicted and condemned the guilty party, the 
white folks of the South. 

This writer first met the Negro problem in the baby room 
(pgumary to you) of an Ohio public school, when the teacher 
told him he could pass the water but pass it last to the three 
black children in the room. That occurred at the time the 
South was suffering under “carpetbag” rule in reconstruction 
days after the Civil War, a time when the race question was 
so mismanaged by those who would solve the question in a 
day that the effects linger to the third generation. 

Naturally, the solution of the race problem in the South 
belongs to the people of the South, white folks and black folks 
who have to live together, work together and get along to- 
gether the best way we can. 

The day when there will be no race question in the South 
lies far in the future. There is no quick solution. Both white 
folks and colored folks know it is best for both to live in 
peace. However, we are human, we make mistakes. But we 
try to correct them. 

We have found segregation helpful. It reduces occasion 
for friction between races. We have been criticized for its 
use but mostly by those who do not understand. 

Finally, we of the South feel that if we live so that the 
children, white and black, of the coming generation better 
understand each other, we shall have done well. 


ISG. 


¢ THE SOUTH TAKES THE LEAD 


To THE Epiror: 

I cannot help but call your attention to a feature story 
of Richard Robert Wright in this month’s (April) Reader’s 
Digest. Wright is the leading Negro banker of the world and 
a distinguished Philadelphian. On page 55 Wright says: 
“The South today is going ahead more rapidly than the North 
in tolerance and fair play for the Negro. I predicted twenty- 
five years ago that this would be true, and it is.’ I don’t 
know what Bell or Hersey would do with this statement. 

; J. M. FisHer 
LE Tenn. 


# 


*" NOTHING DULL WHERE THIS COMES FROM 


To THE Eprror: 

I read everybody is getting after you. Good! Congratula- 
tions! That means you are doing some worth-while writing. 
Most denominational papers are deathly dull and I cannot 
get much beyond the personals, funny column and chureb 


news, also sometimes funny. 
Harop Scorr 


Flint, Mich. 


MAY WE NEVER CRAWL 


To Tue Eprror: 

We are so glad of the sane Christian attitude our church 
paper and our ministers are taking in the face of the opposi- 
tion to our admission to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. May God preserve us from ever crawl- 
ing for the place we should have in the Christian world. 

Leow P. and Marrua G. Jonrs 


Springfield, Til. 
April 21, 1945 


THAT FOOLISH EPISODE IN DETROIT 


To THe Eprror: 

_ Feeling under obligation to the Rushville, Ill., Presbyterian 
church for careful Sunday-school teaching and worship services 
until I was about twenty years of age, I regret the dis- 
courtesy and flagrant violation of religious freedom reflected 
by the members of a Presbyterian church in Detroit who 
picketed our church in that city recently. 

This act will of course injure the standing of the Presby- 
terian Church, the more so as at this time the world needs 
the united efforts of all believers in God to devise and promote 
a just and lasting peace on earth. Probably the individuals 
who perpetrated this act will be reprimanded by their church. 

Certainly the reprimand of Jesus comes down the ages to 
all such; for he said to his disciples who had forbidden a man 
to cast out devils in his name, “Forbid him not, for no man 
can do a good work in my name and presently speak evil of 
me.” We would refrain from judging another man’s servant. 
for to his own master he standeth or falleth. In these times 
particularly we need the united efforts of Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, and all those who worship God under whatsoever 
name, that peace and good will may prevail in this war-torn 
world. 

Lron Peter Jones 
Springfield, Il. 


UNITARIANS, THEISM AND HUMANISM 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your current correspondence on the relationship, if any, 
between Unitarianism and Christian tradition is interesting 
from more than one point of view—the very fact that it is 
typical of what has been debated for decades would indicate 
real discomfort within the Unitarian fold. Here are two un- 
related paragraphs from my recent reading in quite non- 
theological fields that may throw some light on the situation. 

The first is from Edward Perry Warren: The Biography of 
a Connoisseur by O. Burdett and E. H. Goddard (London: 
Christophers). Mr. Warren, Boston-born, is known as a 
donor to the Boston Museum and also as an archaeologist. 
This is an excerpt from a journal—written in later years— 
describing his religious inquiries when still a schoolboy: 

“For the Unitarians I never had much respect. They 
did not seem to distinguish between the acceptance of a 
creed and the casual belief in their own ideas. A revelation 
of truth to man when discovered by the best exercise of one’s 
private judgment must be accepted, not half-and-half, but 
wholly and with submission.” 

If, however, the Unitarians wish to make creed non- 
essential and religious action primary, that would seem to 
be their business. But they ought to live up to that more 
seriously than they do. Having admitted the humanists to 
the table they should treat them less cavalierly than they do. 
When I edited an organ for the denomination I was given— 
or at least got—the impression that the less said about the 
humanists the better. Once when I did print a sermon by a 
humanist two Boston ministers scolded me severely and both 
lost their tempers—no, I should not say that, for I could not 
prove it, but they agitated the air with their arms—when I 
defended the action. And yet that same minister was in per- 
fectly good standing and, if I remember aright, had had fi- 
nancial support from the American Unitarian Association. 

My other extract suggests, however, that the two minis- 
ters may have had a good case. It may be that any attempt 
to run one denomination with two such almost antithetical 
motifs as theism and humanism is vain. Apparently in a not 
too dissimilar situation such a policy did prove vain. In 
France-Amérique (New York) for March 25, there is a long 
review of an unpublished work, A L’Echelle Humane, by 
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Léon Blum, written before he was delivered to the Germans. 
The reviewer, summarizing what Blum had to say of the old 
French Socialist Party, remarks (I translate) : 

“What, has ruined the Socialist Party has been primarily 
its fetishism for unity at any price, which admitted the co- 
existence of at least two different parties in the breast of the 
same organization in order not to enfeeble the party strength 
at elections and in parliament.” And in Blum’s own words, 
“This internal division condemned it to impotence and almost 
to silence, and open rupture with frank separation of the ir- 
reconcilable elements would have been preferable.’ 

If for “strength in parliament” and “at elections” you read 
access to church plants, subsidies, and the other conveniences 
of the existing organization I think you have a very close 
parallel to the situation within Unitarianism. The “at least’’ 
before “two parties” reminds us that the Unitarian crux is 
more than the dilemma, humanism versus theism. Another 
dilemma, individual religion versus social religion, cuts across 
the denomination, with some of the humanists in the individ- 
ual-religion camp, illogical as that may seem, and many of 
the theists in the social-religion camp. 

Complicated, isn’t it? 

Cambridge, Mass. 


LLEWELLYN JONES 


A UNITARIAN LOOKS AT UNITARIANS 


To rae Eprtor: 

T think that “B” made a true observation concerning the 
illiberalism of the present-day Unitarian Church; but I did 
not know that anyone would have dared print it! In fact, 
no one either in or affiliated with the Unitarian Church today 
dares do anything not strictly kosher with the eudaemonistic 
utilitarianism of 25 Beacon Street. That is, if he expects to 
be a Unitarian. 

It is a common remark that “you can’t do anything unless 
Mr. X [some member of the Palace Guard] is for you.” Now 
the Palace Guard is very “sot.” It knows precisely what it 
wants and what it is going to do, and no amount of argument 
will make any difference. Heads will fall if other views 
appear. Hence, one vital phase of liberalism has died in the 
present Unitarian Church. 

“B,” of course, knows all this. He shows himself to be 
no “spring chicken” when he remains “B.” But the fact that 
he does not dare to sign his name shows clearly the state of 
affairs in the American Unitarian Association. No one should 
blame “B’’; he faces a very real danger. 

And—watch out, Mr. Editor, or you'll find yourself far- 
ther removed from Unitarianism than appearing on the list 
of those “who desire to manifest their sympathy”’ (p. 98, Uni- 
tarian Yearbook, 1944-45) when the next Yearbook of the 
A.U.A. comes out! This list, with its explanation, has a sour 
and legal smell. 

I have no hankering to wear a suit of Unitarian tar-and- 
feathers either, and so I'll ask you to let me sign 

B-2 

P.S. If the Federal Council was influenced in its adverse 
action by reported Unitarian connections of Universalists 
would not the A.U.A. Board be (theoretically!) subject to 
suit for publishing a list of Universalists in such a way as to 
cast doubt or reflection upon their true and intended status? 


THE SHELDON CHRISTIAN ARTICLES 
To THE Eprror: 

I appreciate the quality and the spirit of Sheldon Chris- 
tian’s presentation of “The Biblical Bases of Universalism.” 
But it seems to me we should recognize two facts: +1. There 
is in the Bible a great deal more support for orthodox theol- 
ogy than for Universalism; 2. the sooner and the farther we 
get away from basing our faith on Bible authority or sources, 
the more rapid our progress and the greater the service to the 
spirit of the future. 


SHELDON SHEPARD 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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FREEDOM MISSPELLED - 


To THE Epiror: 

It is certainly refreshing and encouraging to read “The 
Biblical Bases of Universalism.” For who is there that does 
not know that there would be no Universalist Church if not 
for the Bible? 

Likewise the “freedom” of publishing all sorts of opinions 
and isms, as believed among us, just as if it was something 
new. But the fact is that these unchristian, neutral and anti- 
christian ideals and practices are as old as the Bible itself, 
probably older, and as destructive as always. 

I congratulate John C. Petrie and yourself for the publica- 
tion of what is basically true and needful. It may cause a 
little better and more serious thought than is customary 
throughout the realm of freedom, some of which ought to be 
spelled s-l-a-v-e-r-y- 

H. L. Errcree 


ADIN BALLOU A UNIVERSALIST 


To THE Eprror: 

If, as Dr. Pennoyer writes in THe Leaver of March 3, 
Rey. Adin Ballou seceded from the Universalist denomina- 
tion in 1831, there is no record that he was dismissed from 
Universalist fellowship by his own request or action by any 
committee. Neither is there any record that he joined the 
fellowship of any other denomination. From 1823 to the time 
of his death in 1890, Mr. Ballou was known and acted as a 
Universalist minister. 

He was ordained as a Universalist minister at Milford, 
Mass., December 10, 1823, at the annual session of the South- 
ern Association of Universalists, and became the settled min- 
ister of the First Universalist Society of Milford the following 
April. He continued in this position, with one year away as 
minister of the Prince Street Universalist Society of New 
York City, until January, 1831. At this time Mr. Ballou be- 
came pastor of the First Congregational Society of the near- 
by town of Mendon, without fellowship with the Congrega- 
tionalists. The church became known as Universalist and 
was so known for eleven years. 

Mendon became the center for the Restorationist Move- 
ment in the Universalist denomination. Annual meetings 
were held and a number of Restorationist churches were 
formed. The only one of those churches which survives, so 
far as the writer knows, is the Universalist church in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which has for its legal name The First Restora- 
tionist Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 

In 1842, Mr. Ballou returned to the town of Milford and 
founded the Fraternal Community No. 1, which soon became 
known as the Hopedale Community. A part of this Com- 
munity was the church, known as the Community Church, 
Mr. Ballou being the minister. When the Community was 
dissolved in 1856, the church continued. In 1867, it took the 
name of the Hopedale Christian Liberal Parish, and in 1873, 
the name of the Hopedale Parish, all this time Mr. Ballou 
being the minister and known as a Universalist. December 
15, 1868, the Parish joined the Worcester Conference of Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) and other Christian Societies. Mr. 
Ballou was never in the fellowship of the Unitarians. April 
25, 1880, Mr. Ballou resigned as minister of the Hopedale 
Parish, and lived in Hopedale until the time of his death in 
1890, being known as a Universalist minister. 

It would seem therefore good ethics for the Universalist 
denomination to claim Mr. Ballou “as one of its own.” 

East Douglas, Mass. 

(The last Yearbook of the Universalist Church to carry 
the name of Adin Ballou as a Universalist minister was that 
of 1838. Doubtless, as this competent historian tells us, Mr. 
Ballou was known as a Universalist, and retained his Univer- 
salist philosophy. He was one of our greatest men and it 
makes little difference at this date whether he was or was 
not technically in the denomination—Tue Eprtor.) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
MAY 6-13 


Plans are afoot 
among Universal- 
ists to make this 
annual observance 
one of genuine 
worth to everyone 
in the church, but 
especially to par- 
ents and their 
children. The 
Committee on the Festival of the 
Home has sent to all active ministers a 
letter and folder, “National Family Week 
in Christian Churches,” issued by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. In this, answers are given to the 
two questions: “Why do we celebrate 
Family Week?” and “How celebrate 
Family Week?” Under the second, sug- 
gestions relate to things a family can do, 
things a church can do, things a council 
or group of churches can do. 

Superintendents of Universalist church 
schools have received, in addition to 
worship services for the two Sundays 
_ included in the observance, a_ helpful 
bulletin prepared by Miss Winchester. 
Also a folder, “Ten Suggestions for En- 
riching Family Life,’ by Charlotte and 
Paul Reynolds, copies of which may be 
ordered, for general distribution. 

In these two mailings are the makings 
of a significant and timely observance in 
our churches. May it mark the beginning 
of renewed interest in the family and a 
resolve to maintain in the days ahead 
closer relations between the home and 
church. 


EXAMPLE STILL THE 
BEST TEACHER 


A high-school teacher, noting that one 
of thé girls in her class had been acting 
asa-self-appointed sponsor for a Jewish 
refugee recently énrolled in the school, 
asked her whether her parents had 
taught her to be kind to the Jews. The 
gitl hesitated for a moment and then 
said: “I hardly know how to answer 
your question. I don’t recall that my 
folks have ever talked to me about the 
way I should feel about the Jewish peo- 
ple or how I should treat them. But I’ve 
noticed that when they come in contact 
with any Jews, they always treat these 
people the way they treat anybody else. 
If you’d call that being taught to respect 
them, I guess I was.” 

The above paragraph is taken from a 
pamphlet, Helping Children Develop a 
World Point of View, written by Har- 
-old J. and. Alma S- Sheridan and pub- 
lished by Abingdon - Cokesbury. Press. 
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‘visitation. 


This pamphlet may be used as a study 
guide for five sessions of a parents’ group 
or may be read with profit by individual 
parents and church workers. The sub- 
jects for the five sessions or chapters are: 
We Face a New Challenge; How Far 
Can Education Go?; Building the Right 
Kind of Home Atmosphere; Practical 
Projects Which Parents Can Use; The 
Home Co-operates with Other Agencies. 
In addition, there is a list of questions 
for discussion and practical activities in 
which the groups may engage. 

This pamphlet costs 15 cents. Order 
from tthe Universalist Publishing House. 
Excellent for that file of helpful mate- 
rials your church should make available 
to its parents, 


TOWARD FOSTERING 
“HOME RELIGION” 


1. Encourage each —_church-school 
teacher or other designated person to 
make careful plans for home visitation. 
This will require for best results a plan 
to help the teacher as to how to do this 
A one- or two-session coach- 
ing conference led by the minister should 


be helpful. 


2. Put into effect the plan for a nur- 
sery home visitor. Before a child is old 
enough to come to church school, the 
church, through the services of the nur- 
sery home visitor, has an opportunity 
to bring continuous friendly help to the 
parents of young children. The fact that 
the baby is an enrolled (though not at- 
tending) member of the church school 
gives the church a chance continually 
to let the parents know that the church 
shares their concern for the little child. 

This service need not merely be a 
sentimental one. Present the parents 
with a quarterly letter from the church; 
lend or call their attention to helpful 
pamphlets, magazines and books (if 
available in the public library or in 
church library); or give them titles and 
prices if the materials themselves are 
not available. Invite the parents ito spe- 
cially planned programs for a discussion 
of their interests and needs. 


3. Plan a new kind of open house for 
parents. Often parents have been in- 
vited to visit classes in which their chil- 
dren are members in order to know the 
teacher and to hear about church-school 
plans for their children. This is all to 
the good; but the church may well plan 
an open house for parents themselves. 
In one room there may be an exhibit 
and discussion of family hobbies, which 
will include collections, games and the 
like. In another, there may be an ex- 


hibit and discussion of the family work- 
shop, in which the father may see a set 
of homemade shelves, a small desk, low 
hooks, which may be provided for the 
children in their own home. In another 
room there may be an exhibit and dis- 
cussion of books the family can enjoy. 
And in still another there may be an 
exhibit and discussion of when and how 
we worship in the family. Instead of 
having all these as a part of one open 
house they will suggest to many groups 
a series of activities at the church which 
will have as its objective the furthering 
of activities which draw the family to- 
gether in mutual appreciation and even- 
tually in worship. 


4. A bulletin board for the family. 
In many churches it is possible to have 
a bulletin board on which occasionally, 
if not every week, there could be posted 
church and community items of partic- 
ular interest to the family. This might 
include notices of books added to the 
church or community library. 


5. Items in the church bulletin. The 
foregoing ideas might be included here, 
but an interested person might supply 
from time to time significant items 
about the families of the church, such 
as the number of families represented 
in the nursery department, in the begin- 
ners’ class, etc.; the number of families 
having boys and girls off at college; the 
number of families in which every mem- 
ber above twelve years of age is a mem- 
ber of the church. A creative person 
would be able to do this in such a way 
that it would gradually become known 
that this church rejoiced in every good 
thing that happened to its families and 
was concerned about their problems and 
perplexities. 


6. Provide a parents’ bookshelf, It is 
surprising how much can be done with 
a small beginning, even in the smallest 
church. The purpose, of course, would 
not be to see how many books could. be 
secured in a short time, but rather to 
start on a plan of adding to a shelf 
significant books which are really help- 
ful to the parents and have a plan for 
getting them used. Even if a large 
amount of money were available, a plan 
that develops slowly would be better 
and would create an interest on the part 
of the parents in using the books and 
pamphlets. If church people will use 
such books, the public library will fre- 
quently: put on reserve certain books to 
be read in the library—From Planning 
the Church Program of Home Religion. 
By Nathaniel F. Forsyth. Published by 
Methodist. Publishing House. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE FIRST MAY FELLOWSHIP DAY 


AY Fellowship Day, the third proj- 

ect to be sponsored by the United 
Council of Church Women, will be ob- 
served for the first time on Friday, May 
4, 1945. The World Day of Prayer, on 
the first Friday of Lent, has become a 
well-loved institution; and World Com- 
munity Day, held on the first Friday of 
November for the past two years, also 
has become well known. Now the Coun- 
cil is inaugurating a new day, to take 
the place of what has been known in 
some communities as the May Lunch- 
eons. 

Each of these observances has its par- 
ticular purpose. World Community Day 
deals with problems of world impor- 
tance. For two years the theme has 
been “The Price of an Enduring Peace.” 
The World Day of Prayer hardly needs 
explanation, uniting as it does women in 
every corner of the earth in a fellowship 
of prayer and an offering for the support 
of four kinds of service—union Chris- 
tian colleges, Christian literature, work 
among American Indians, and work 
among migrants. 

May Fellowship Day is designed to 
bring the women of the local churches 
together to study community matters, 
under the heading of “Our Town.” This 
year’s program will deal particularly 
with one of the most important issues in 
“our town”—the matter of the returning 
service men and women. ‘The leaflet 
published by the United Council of 
Church Women says: 


“Let the purpose of this day be (1) to 
lay definite plans by which the women 
of our churches may, united, more ade- 
quately meet the great human needs of 
our town and (2) to strengthen our or- 
ganization that, united, the churches of 
our town may more effectively become 
God’s instruments in our nation and our 
world.” 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of 
the National Association of Universalist 
Women, wrote to the presidents of all 
local associations last month urging 
them to co-operate with local Councils 
of Church Women in the observance of 
this May Fellowship Day. It is not too 
late to order material from the United 
Council of Church Women at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. And if 
you are in a community where there is 
no council or federation, you can be the 
ones to inaugurate this interdenomina- 
tional meeting. In one city in New Eng- 
land, the observance of the World Day 
of Prayer this year led to the recent 
organization of a Council of Church 
Women in that city, the committee for 
the prayer service having seen demon- 
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strated the benefits of working together. 
The United Council says: 


“Where there is no council, let a local 
church organization or the World Day 
of Prayer Committee take the respon- 
sibility for forming the May Fellowship 
Day Committee. Such a committee will 
have to adapt the program to its local 
needs; to secure sponsors who represent 
the best tradition of the community; to 
plan the social part of the day; to pro- 
mote it effectively.” 


The printed program, a 24-page book- 
let, is in three parts: Message from Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, president of the United 
Council of Church Women; “The People 
of Our Town”; and “Dedication,” a brief 
worship service. It may be presented in 
a half-day session or it may be expanded 
to an all-day institute. Under the sec- 
ond heading are such topics as “With the 
Colors,” “The Church and Returning 
Service Personnel,’ “The Serviceman’s 
Family,” followed by a section on “The 
Enemies of Our Town—Alcoholism and 
Venereal Disease” and one on “Our 
Town’s Responsibility in a World-Wide 
Comradeship.” 

In her message, Mrs. Sibley writes: 


“At this moment when America is be- 
ing called upon to take part in the crea- 
tion of a new world organization with 
justice for all, we are stabbed by the 
consciousness of many shortcomings in 
our own country. Therefore, the United 
Council of Church Women ealls us to 
meet together on Friday, May 4, to con- 
sider each in her own town how she may 
minister to its needs. America has dared 
to anticipate the creation of one world 
by welcoming to her shores people of 
every race and tongue and nation and 
religion. Let us see to it that all these 
Americans are sharing in the privileges 
which are ours. Let us ferret out those 
customs, attitudes and practices which 
are unworthy and un-American, that our 
beloved country may come to its new 
responsibility with clean hands. I hope 
our United Council of Church Women 
will share in this task of building a new 
America in the world that is to be.” 


This is the only one of the three 
special days sponsored by the United 
Council of Church Women at which an 
offering is asked of the local communities 
for the support of the united work of 
Protestant women. One third of the 
gifts go to the local community, one 
third to the State Council of Church 
Women, and one third to the United 
Council of Church Women for its na- 
tional work. 


Ss. Wi. Do, 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE 


The United Council of Church 


Women asks that the following prayer 
be used for the success of the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco 
on April 25: 

Almighty God, Father of all man- 
kind, grant to us and to thy children 
everywhere a new vision of thy world 


made one. Forgive us our sins of sep- 
arateness, which have kept us from 
thee and from one another. Guide 
with a sense of justice and humility 
those who will meet together. Make 
them instruments of thy peace, that 
even in this day thy kingdom may 
come, thy power may prevail, and thy 
glory be made manifest in all the 
world. Grant us our prayer. Amen. 


CHURCHWOMEN IN LYNN 
STUDY TOGETHER 

The study of Southeast Asia has 
brought into co-operation the women of 
the First Universalist Church and the 
Central Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass. Working together, a representa- 
tive committee from each church set up 
a program for four Tuesday mornings. 
So that the study book could be read by 
every member, the registration fee for 
the course was one dollar, and each had 
a copy of Basil Mathews’ book, Unfold- 
ing Drama in Southeast Asia. The first 
two meetings were devoted to reviews 
of the opening chapters of the book and 
a forum and discussion on the following 
three chapters. At the third meeting, 
the study of the book was continued, 
with an informal talk by Mrs. Robert 
Cummins, who has lived in Thailand 
(Siam) . At the final meeting, Dr. John L. 
Lobingier, secretary of religious educa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Conference, spoke on “Women in the 
Modern World.” 


BOARD MEETING 

The Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women is holding its 
spring meeting April 19-21, 


NEEDED AT 
THE BIRTHPLACE 

Articles needed at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace are: A piano, a playhouse, a 
Jungle Gym, seesaws, lawn chairs, an 
electric amplifier for victrola and a pro- 
jector for educational “movies.” Would 
anyone possessing any such articles and 
not using them be willing to let the 
camp have the use of them? If so, 
please communicate with Mrs. Cyrus F. 


Springall at 18 Spring Street, Malden 
48, Mass. 
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_ churches. 


The Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


A NEW CHURCH 

It is appropriate as we plan for our 
annual convention and a summary of 
the year’s work to make announcement 
of the new church in Wellesley Fells. 
In some ways this church is not the 
result of the past year’s work, but of the 
effort of the Executive Committee over 
a period of years. One- of the first 
recommendations of Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, when he became state superintend- 
ent, was the employment of a field and 


Wellesley Fells 
Community Church 
(Universalist) 

¢ 


parish worker who would have as one 
of his duties the surveying of communi- 
ties which offered opportunity for new 
Investigations have been 
carried on in many places, and Welles- 
ley Fells is the first of a number of 
new churches which we hope will be 


developed. 


The Wellesley Fells church is the 
direct result of the efficient service of 
our field and parish worker, A. Edwin 
Grimes. Last summer he became inter- 
estéd ‘in this community of over 500 
hofnes which had no church. Soon com- 
mittees from the community called at 
the Convention office to discuss possibil- 
ities. A local committee was formed 
and found a wide interest in a church 
in this neighborhood. A suitable resi- 
dence was located with a large plot of 
land. This was purchased by the Con- 
vention, and became available for activ- 
ities in January. Since that date Mr. 
Grimes has given a large share of his 
time to promoting the initial work. 

On January 22 the church society was 
organized with twenty-six charter mem- 
bers. Plans were made immediately for 
remodeling the building for a chapel and 
other uses. A number of activities have 


been carried on in the meantime. «Iwo 


youth groups, a junior-high and a senior- 
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high, with twenty-five and thirty mem- 
bers, respectively, have been meeting 
each week. A series of Lenten vesper 
services was held, and social gatherings 
have taken place. The contract for re- 
modeling has been awarded, and plans 
for a vacation school and other summer 
activities have been completed. 


WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING THIS SUMMER? 


Summer plans are under way in most 
of our churches. Certainly this is the time 
to begin considering the possibility of a 
Vacation Church School. Where such 
schools have been used they have proved 
their value. But they do require careful 
planning and preparation. 

The Convention has available a set 
of slides with script which might be 
used in publicizing such a project. Or, 
if preferable, the services of the field and 
parish worker, A. Edwin Grimes, may 
be used in promoting the school. It is 
suggested that in such promotion par- 
ents as well as teachers be invited to 
attend the meetings to arouse their in- 
terest and co-operation. . 

Plans are under way by the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches to provide 
a training program for leaders and 
teachers who are interested. The tenta- 
tive dates for this training period are 
May 25 to June 16 inclusive. Sufficient 
work will be done to provide any teacher 
with all necessary materials for conduct- 
ing all types of work in carrying on a 
two-week school. As soon as definite 
plans are completed, details will be sent 
to every minister and superintendent of 
church schools. 


The following statements from those . 


who have availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages of this type of religious educa- 
tion indicate some of the results: 

One minister in reporting on contribu- 
tions mentions a five-dollar gift from 
one of the children with the accompany- 
ing statement, “Please use this to help 
make someone half as happy as I have 
been in your Summer School.” 

The superintendent of a church 
school reported seven new pupils as a 
direct result of a Vacation Church 
School in his church. 

Another minister reported receiving 
several beautifully planned and executed 
scrapbooks on nature with the request 
that they be given to the children’s ward 
of the local hospital. 

True, such a program means that the 
minister will usually have to remain on 
the grounds for two weeks of the sum- 
mer, but the investment of the time is 
tremendously worth while. Make your 
plans now! Get in touch with the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
office for any assistance needed. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AUTHORIZED 


The following communication has 
been received from the War Commit- 
tee on Conventions: 

“Your application for a permit to 
hold an annual meeting in Lynn, Mass., 
May 10, 1945, has been reviewed. The 
Committee recognizes that this meet- 
ing is for the transaction of essential 
church business, and for that reason 
a permit is hereby granted. 

“However, the Committee earnestly 
requests your co-operation in doing 
everything possible to mimimize attend- 
ance at this meeting, if it cannot rea- 
sonably be deferred.” 

Committees have been appointed and 
plans are now well developed for the 
annual state convention, which will be 
held at the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn. The sessions of the Convention 
will be held on Thursday, May 10, those 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
and the Sunday School Association the 
day before. These organizations will as- 
semble under the provision for conven- 
tions with not more than fifty delegates 
outside the local territory which may 
be held without permits. 

Tentative programs are as follows: 


The Sunday School Association 
Wednesday, May 9 

10:00 a. m. Worship service with ad- 
dress, 

10:30 a. m. Reports and business. 

12:15 p. m. Luncheon. 


The Association of Universalist Women 
Wednesday, May 9 

2:00 p. m. Worship. 

2:15 p. m. Reports and business. 

6:00 p. m. Supper. 

Evening service under the auspices of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn. 


The Convention 


Thursday, May 10 

9:30 a. m. Worship. 

9:45 a. m. Call to order and official 
reports. 

10:45 a. m. Report of the superintend- 
ent. Discussion. 

11:45 a. m. Committee on Official Re- 
ports. 

12:15 p. m. Committee on Nomina- 
tions. 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon. (Ministers will 
meet for a separate luncheon.) 

2:00 p. m. Committee on Official Re- 
ports—Continued. 

3:30 p. m. Election of officers. Con- 
cluding business. 

4:00 p.m. Worship, occasional sermon, 
communion service. 

6:00 p. m. Convention dinner. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. DIEFFENBACH SPEAKS ON RUSSIA 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former 
editor of the Christian Register and 
now head of publications for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Boston 
Universalist Club, April 9. His subject 
was “Russia,” which country he visited 
under highly favorable conditions before 
the present war. 

Dr. Dieffenbach gave graphic word 
pictures of prominent Russian men and 
women whom he met, and described 
the enormous resources of the country. 
He referred eloquently to the traditional 
friendship of Russia for the United 
States throughout its history. He de- 
scribed the government of Russia as 
democratic, asserting that there are sev- 
eral kinds of democracies. He said that 
proof of the statement that the people 
of Russia were free lay in the chance 
that they had to overthrow the present 
government during the present war, and 
how, on the contrary, they rallied to the 
defense of the fatherland. Government 
by common consent, he asserted, was 
democracy. He paid high tribute to 
what Russia had done for herself and 
for human freedom in the war. 

Speaking of religion, he declared that 
the attack on religion was in fact an at- 
tack on a church that had become un- 
speakably vile and corrupt, and that 
there was more religion in Russia today 
than ever before in history. 

Dr. Dieffenbach analyzed the word 
communism, which in its true sense he 


declared to be a great word signifying 
interest in the communal Jife—the life of 
all. Lenin he described as one of the 
great thinkers and leaders of history. 

The attendance was large. George F. 
Havey, president, presided, and the ad- 
dress was followed by a business meet- 
ing. Officers elected were: President, 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert F. Needham; secretary, A. 
Edwin Grimes; treasurer, Lewis P. 
Everett; directors, Leslie C. Blake, Ed- 
ward K. Hempel and Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D.D. 

Appreciation of the service of Mr. 
Havey, president for the past two years, 
was expressed by Sam Anderson. 

It was voted that $500 from club 
funds be sent to the Universalist Church 
of America for use in the Men-in-Serv- 
ice mailings, and that additional con- 
tributions be solicited from the mem- 
bers. 

An interesting fact brought out in the 
introduction of Dr. Dieffenbach was 
that he had married a direct descendant 
of Dr. George de Benneville, a French 
mystic and physician who came to this 
country in 1741, twenty-nine years be- 
fore John Murray, and who scattered 
the seeds of Universalism far and wide. 
Mrs. Dieffenbach was Helen Albright 
Bertolette. She and her daughter, Ruth 
Bertolette Dieffenbach, combine in their 
respective persons the lines of Jean 
Bertolet and of George de Benneyille 
who married Esther Bertolet, the daugh- 
ter of Jean. 


EUROPEAN MINISTERS 
COMING 


Church circles throughout America are 
eagerly awaiting the visit here, during 
the month of May, of three of Eu- 
rope’s most distinguished churchmen: 
the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. K. A. 
Bell; Dr. Mare Boegner, head of the 
French Evangelical. Churches; Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

All three are members of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches and will be attending a 
meeting of that organization in New 
York City during the second week in 
May. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper is gen- 
eral secretary of the American Commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Boegner was the leader of the 
opposition in French Protestantism to 
the Nazi occupation, and his bravery and 
boldness led his many friends frequently 
to despair of his life. The Bishop of 
Chichester, who for many years was 
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‘Dean of Canterbury, figured prominently 


in the early attempts from England to 
assist Dr. Niemoeller and other leaders 
of the Confessional Church party in 
Germany. Since the war he has visited 
Scandinavia and is one of the best in- 
formed British churchmen with respect 
to continental conditions. Dr. Visser *t 
Hooft, in addition to his important duties 
as secretary in Geneva of the World 
Council of Churches, is president of the 
World Student Christian Federation. He 
is known for his world travels, his many 
books, and his brilliant leadership in the 
developing work of church rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. He has recently 
visited England, Holland and France. 

During their stay in this country, the 
visitors will speak in a number of larger 
cities throughout the United States and 
Canada, and will confer with such or- 
ganizations as the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Commission for World 
Council Service, and the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT CARIBOU 


At the annual meeting of our church 
in Caribou, Maine, held January 8, all 
organizations reported all bills paid and 
a substantial balance in the treasury. 

During the past year a new organiza- 
tion, the Barton Club, named in honor 
of Clara Barton, a Universalist and 
founder of the American Red Cross, was 
started by the young married women of 
the church. At the first meeting only 
three were present. The club now has 
a membership of over twenty. It has 
taken as its special interest the welfare 
of the church school. Last summer the 
Barton Club raised enough money to 
have the church schoolrooms completely 
redecorated. 

Money was allocated by the trustees 
to refinish the entire auditorium, as well 
as the ladies’ parlor and the front vesti- 
bule. The chimneys were topped off and 
the general physical appearance of the 
buildings was improved. 

The Universalist Men’s Club, which 


was organized three years ago with 


fifteen members, has now tripled its . 


membership. 

The Ladies’ Aid and the Murray Club 
each added new members during the 
year. 

Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, minister 
for the past five and one half years, 
resigned as of December $1 to accept 
a call to the Messiah-All Souls’ Univer- 
salist Church of Portland, Maine. Mr. 
Rawson remained in Caribou until the 
middle of March, however, because of 
the housing situation in Portland. He 
left Caribou March 13 to take up his 
duties in Portland and resides at 51 
Columbia Road, Portland. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Rawson 
was present, as well as Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison, who had candidated in the 
church the day before. Mr. Kellison 
was subsequently called to the church 
and began his duties on March 18. 

Following the annual meeting a social 
was held in the recreation hall of the 
parish house, where games and dancing 
were enjoyed. 

The members of the three women’s 
clubs of the parish presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawson with a set of spode china, 
and Mr. Rawson was presented with a 
briefcase by the members of the Men’s 
Club. 

Officers elected were: John Doyle, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; Mrs. 
Norman Currier, clerk; Miss Eula Stet- 
son, treasurer; Mrs. Bertha Spaulding, 
Mrs. Benjamin White, Mrs. C. Boyd 
Pierson, Roy Libby, Fred Norton and 
Lawrence Hutchinson, members of the 
Board of Trustees, 
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STOUGHTON CHURCH 
REPORTS GAINS 

Four hundred twenty-nine people at- 
tended the service on Easter morning at 
the Universalist church in Stoughton, 
Mass. There was special music by a 
choir of eighteen voices. Twenty-one 
persons were received into church 
membership and one child was baptized. 
This makes a total of eighty-three mem- 
bers, received and forty-eight baptisms 
performed since the beginning of the 
pastorate of Rev. A. Avery Gates, 
S.T.D., on September 1, 1942. 


A CHRISTENING OF 
- INTEREST IN MAINE 


"Everett Murray Bradley, infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray G. Bradley, was 
christened Sunday afternoon, March 11, 
at the home of his grandparents, William 
Varnum and Ella Gould Bradley, at West 
Cumberland, Maine, by his great-grand- 
father, Rev. William H. Gould. 

The child is a direct descendant of 
John Varnum Bradley, a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman and one of the founders 
of the Church of the Messiah in Port- 
land. He is also fifth cousin of Rev. 
Asa Bradley, at one time superintendent 
of Universalist churches for Maine, New 

Hampshire and Vermont. 

The child’s other grandmother, Nellie 
Spear, and great-grandmother, Eloise P. 
Gould, were also present at the cere- 

“mony. 


EASTER TIME AT THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH 


On Palm Sunday there was a special 
worship @ervice for the church school in 
the Aisle Chapel. It was conducted by 
the high-school group. Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D.D., pastor, spoke on “His 
Last Week” and conducted a commun- 
jon service. 

On Wednesday evening a service of 
preparation was held by Dr. Brooks for 
those who were to unite with the church. 

On Maundy Thursday, at 7:45 p. m., 
H.- Jerome Graham, organist of the 
church, gave an organ meditation, which 
was fellowed by the reception of new 
members and the Lord’s Supper. Dr. 
Brooks and Dr. Van Schaick officiated. 

On Good Friday, from twelve to three 
o'clock, Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church joined with the National Memo- 
rial Church in a service. An augmented 
choir sang. The following Washington 
ministers spoke: Rev. Philip M. Widen- 
house of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, who took the place of Dr. 
Howard Stone Anderson, minister of the 
First Congregational Church, who was 
taken suddenly ill; Dr. R. Paul Schear- 
rer, Takoma Park Presbyterian church; 
Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden, First Bap- 
tist Church; Dr. John W. Rustin, Mt. 
Vernon Place Methodist Church; Dr. 
Albert Joseph McCartney, Covenant- 
First Presbyterian Church; Dr. Fred 
Sherman Buschmeyer, Mt. Pleasant 
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Congregational Church; and Dr. Brooks. 

On Easter, at 9 a. m., almost a hun- 
dred children and adults met in Perkins 
Hall for the annual Easter breakfast. 
After the breakfast members of the 
school, parents and friends gathered in 
the Romaine-Van Schaick Room for the 
church-school Easter service. The Jun- 
ior Department presented “Easter Fes- 
tivals” and the kindergarten and_pri- 
mary children sang Easter songs. 

The Easter worship at 11 a. m. was 
conducted by Dr. Van Schaick and Dr. 


Brooks. The adult and junior choirs 
furnished music. The offering exceeded 
$500. 


At 7 p. m. on Easter day, open house 
was held and supper was served. Alec 
W. Cawton, U.S.N., conducted a devo- 
tional service and Dr. Brooks spoke on 
“The Power Which Makes New Lives.” 

Recently Dr. Brooks preached at the 


» Friday-evening service of the Washing- 
ton Hebrew Temple. The choir of the 
National Church furnished the music. 
Dr. Brooks also spoke at a Lenten serv- 
ice at the First Congregational Church 
and at an evening service at the First 
Baptist Church. He was the Protestant 
speaker at the Washington Round Table 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

The very excellent library which was 
established in the National Church by 
Henry C. Morris and augmented by 
Dr. Van Schaick, who purchased the 
books from Hortense Keables’ estate 
and gave them to the church, is being 
used widely. 

In recent weeks many Universalists 
from all over the country have visited 
the Washington church. On one Sunday 
afternoon in the space of a few hours 
nine groups of people arrived. 


NEW YORK MINISTERS HOLD RETREAT 


For the second year a most successful 
retreat was held when twenty-nine Uni- 
versalist ministers of New York State 
gathered at Cazenovia on April 3. The 
Lincklaen House once again proved a 
desirable meeting place. Situated on 
U. S. Route 20 about 18 miles southeast 
of Syracuse and at the foot of a beau- 
tiful lake, Cazenovia is a quiet, pleasant 
place easy of access. 

The group gathered in time for eve- 
ning dinner on Tuesday. Later, in the 
hotel parlor, Rey. William J. Metz, one 
of the committee which arranged the 
program, introduced Rev. George A. 
Gay, who presented, with many fine 
stereopticon pictures, an interesting story 
of the several Universalist conventions 
held in California in 1915. Then there 
followed the first of five illuminating 
discussions of the Bible and some of its 
translations, under the heading, “New 
Light from the Old Book,” by Rev. Ellis 
E. Pierce, Th. D. 

On Wednesday, after devotions and 
breakfast, Dean John Murray Atwood 
gave an instructive paper on “Redis- 
covering the Historical Jesus.” This led 
to questions and discussion, which had 
to be terminated by Rev. Raymond 
Baughan, the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Baughan then presented Rev. 
Roy Hatt of Cortland, who opened a 
discussion period on “What Is My 
Problem?” which covered church  fi- 
nances, attendance, favorable and un- 
favorable attitudes towards men’s clubs, 
eee 

A good point about these retreats is 
that plenty of time is allowed for rest, 
recreation and fellowship. 

The latter part of Wednesday after- 
noon was spent in listening to a thought- 
provoking paper by the state superin- 
tendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining, on 
“Preaching in the War and Postwar 
Worlds.’ This paper was originally 
given at the retreat at the Wayside Inn 


and was repeated at this retreat on re- 
quest of the ministers. 

Perhaps that part of the program 
which elicited the most interest came 
Wednesday evening, when each man 
gave a five-minute review of some book 
or books which he had recently read. 

Thursday morning, following devo- 
tions and breakfast, two papers were 
presented by Murray Gay of Albion 
and the president of the Universalist 
Church of America, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, D.D., of Syracuse on “Does 
Universalism Have a Contemporary 
Gospel?” 

Following the luncheon period, Dr. 
Ellis Pierce led in the final discussion of 
“New Light from the Old Book”—deal- 
ing especially with the Goodspeed trans- 
lation of the New Testament. 

Then, as all formed a circle, each 
clasping the hand of his neighbor, Dr. 
Fred Leining led in the closing prayer. 

Those who attended were John Mur- 
ray Atwood, Edson R. Miles, Robert 
Cope, Max A. Kapp, Richmond Jillson, 
Fenwick Wheeler, Donald Lawson and 
Edward Sizeland from Canton; Gale 
Bascombe from Oneonta; John O. Ben- 
nett from Macedon; A. Lynn Booth 
from Buffalo; Weston A. Cate from 
Rochester; George A. Gay from Middle- 
port; J. Murray Gay from Albion; How- 
ard B. Gilman from Little Falls; Charles 
G. Girelius from Barneveld; Roy J. 
Hatt from Cortland; Harold W. Haynes 
from Herkimer; Fred C. Leining and 
Ellsworth C. Reamon from Syracuse; 
Warren B. Lovejoy from Fort Plain; 
William J. Metz from Central Square;. 
Clint A. Moulton from Dolgeville; 
Harold H. Niles from Watertown; Ellis 
E. Pierce from Hornell; John McPhee 
from Parishville; George H. Welch from 
Middletown; and Raymond J. Baughan 
from Newark N. J. At least three 
others were kept from attending by 
funerals, 
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DR. LOWE INJURED e 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D., was 


eonducting an Easter sunrise service on 
April 1 at Rockland, Maine, when a 
50-pound tile blew off a building and 
struck him. He was knocked uncon- 
scious and was taken to hospital suffer- 
ing from concussion of the brain. The 
service was given up. Dr. Lowe, though 
still in bed, is recovering. 

The radio carried the news far and 
wide. 

Two of the women of his church took 
over the morning Easter service at the 
Universalist church. 

Scoffers with no sense of humor will 
be able to make much of the fact that 
Dr. Lowe was opening a community 
service and was using the words, “Let 
the Lord send down his bountiful gifts,” 
when the blow fell. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
IN BROOKLYN 


All Souls’ Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., celebrated the completion of 
one hundred years of existence on April 
8, 11 and 20. 

The beginning of the celebration was 
made all the more notable by a letter 
of congratulation sent by President 
Roosevelt in which he declared that the 
beneficent work of this church showed 
how important a part religion had al- 
ways played in the life of our Amer- 
ican communities. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 
president of the Universalist Church of 
America, preached the sermon at the 
morning service, April 8, and Rey. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, D.D., pastor of the 
church, conducted the service. The en- 
tire property of the church had been 
redecorated for the occasion. 

On April 11, the celebration took the 
form of a community night jubilee din- 
ner. The speakers included Rey. Alfred 
Grant Walton of the Flatbush-Tompkins 
Congregational Church, Rev. Ralph 
Emerson Davis of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Rev. Quentin T. Lightner of the 
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Baptist Church of the Redeemer, and 
Rev. William S. Quigley of the Flatbush 
Presbyterian church. 

At the centennial dinner on April 20 a 
beautiful oil painting of the late Herbert 
F. Gunnison, long publisher of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle and a former president of the 
church board, was presented by his chil- 
dren, Raymond M. Gunnison of Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Foster Gunnison of Albany, 
Ind., and Mrs. Charles H. Brown of 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The speakers at the dinner included 
Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D.D., pastor of 
All Souls’ for fourteen years. The only 
other living pastor is Rev. A. Eugene 
Bartlett of Lancaster, Pa. 

Other speakers at the dinner were 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, D.D., presi- 
dent of the New York State Convention; 
the Hon. Joseph R. Hanley, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the state; and the president 
of the borough, Mr. Cashmore. 

Frank L. Bryant, head of the church 
board for twenty-seven years, headed 
the centennial committee. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Greenway 
the church has paid every debt. It has 
1,182 local members and 320 out-of-town 
members. 

Starting in a rented chapel in the 
Williamsburg district of Brooklyn a hun- 
dred years ago with twenty-two mem- 
bers, in three years the church was able 
to build. It occupied one other building 
before moving to Flatbush forty years 
ago. The vision of the men who saw 
forty years ago a great city on the 
farmlands of Flatbush has been fully 
justified. 

Among the famous Universalists who 
have served All Souls’ as pastor may be 
found the names of John Coleman 
Adams and Almon Gunnison. 

At the service, April 1, all attendance 
records were broken. Thirty-one adults 
joined the church and a collection of 
$1,500 was taken. 


MINISTERS LUNCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Eight Universalist ministers sat down 
to lunch together in downtown Phila- 
delphia, April 4, as guests of the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention, whose board 
was in session in the city. The luncheon 
is an annual affair for all ministers of the 
state. 

Those present were Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, state 
superintendent; Rev. Thomas. Butler: 
Rey. Lyman I. Achenbach; Rev. Russell 
Lockwood; Rev. George Wessling. the 
Congregational minister of McKeesport 


who has taken Universalist fellowship as 


pastor of the Smithton church; Dr. John 


van Schaick, Jr.; and Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr. 

Interesting meetings were held fore- 
noon and afternoon. The speakers were 
Dr. Benton, Mr. Butler, Mr. Achenbach, 


and others. 


EASTER AT SYRACUSE 

Lenten and Easter services were well 
attended at the Universalist church im 
Syracuse, N. Y. The young people held 
an Easter breakfast which was attended 
by twenty-eight persons. The Easter 
offering was the largest received in 
fifteen years. It amounted to $1,012, 
twelve dollars over the goal set. 

Rev. E. C. Reamon, D.D., pastor of 
the church, spoke on the “First Word” 
at the special service on Good Friday at 
Syracuse University. During the Lenten 
season he also spoke at union services in 
Herkimer and Victor. ~ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT MEDFORD 

The Universalist church of Medford, 
Mass., held its annual parish meeting on 
Sunday, April 8. Mrs. Maud Soutter 
served an excellent home-cooked dinner 
at 12:30 p. m., and the meeting follow- 
ed at 1:45. Reports from all organiza- 
tions were read, and. the following were 
elected to the Board of Trustees: Ralph 
Beattie, chairman, Francis Archibald, 
vice-chairman, Miss Bernice Cunning- 
ham, treasurer, Miss Anna Tucker, col- 
lector, Frank Parsons and Edwin Joyce. 

The young people of the church par- 
ticipated in the sunrise service at Pine 
Hill on Easter morning and then went 
to the church for the Easter breakfast 
sponsored by them each year. In the 
evening Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., the 
pastor, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The History of the Cross.” 

On April 8 the group held open house, 


to which all the youth-fellowship groups ~ 


in Medford were invited. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
neni 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. _ 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. ' 

Antensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 

P Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to geduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harotp E. B. Speieut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A’ Seat of Learning 
« in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
——————— 
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PERSONALS 


Charles E. Packard is now assistant 


professor of biology at Alfred University, 
Alfred, N. Y. 


Rev. Julia M. Tobey of Perry, N. Y.., 
reports that Earl Pickard of her parish 
has been reported missing in action. 


Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, 
N. H., has been going through a serious 
illness following an operation. He is 
slightly improved. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dick of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., announce the birth of a son 
(Nathan Paul) on April 9. The child is 
a grandson of Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey. 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of R. S. Kellerman 
from Ohio. 

Transferred Frank B. Crandall to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Transferred Blanche Wright Morey to 
New York. 

Granted a lay license to Vivian Blair 
Richards for a period of one year. 

Dropped from fellowship, on account of 
entering secular business, Rev. Leslie C. 
Curtice and Rey. Oswald E. Helsing. 

Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Ordination of Gordon McKeeman author- 
ized. 

Ordination of Eugene Adams authorized. 

Renewal of license of James Hutchinson. 

Accepted from Connecticut Rev. Robert 
H. Barber. 

Accepted from Central Committee Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall. 

Transferred to Illinois Rey. John Q. Park- 
hurst. 

Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Alex- 
ander Winston. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


George M. Lapoint granted fellowship on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
Merton L. Atprives, Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The Kansas Universalist Convention will 
meet at the Universalist church of Hut- 
chinson June 2 and 3, 1945, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Donatp B. Kine, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. John Leininger transferred to Illi- 
nois. 
Rev. Robert S. Kellerman transferred to 
Central Committee. 
Sranuey C. Srauy, Secretary 


Crackling 


With a sparkle in his eyes, the young 
fellow walked into the showroom. 

“If I bought this car by installments,” 
he said, pointing to a particularly 
“sporty” model, “how long would it take* 
me to pay for it?” 

“That would depend on how much 
you could afford each month, sir,” re- 
plied the salesman, cautiously. 

The young man scratched his chin. 

“Well, I think I could manage three 
dollars a month.” 

The salesman’s eyes popped. 

“Three dollars a month!” he gasped. 
“At that rate it would take a hundred 
years!” 

Gazing longingly at the very stream- 
lined model, the young man said: 

“So what? It’s worth it.”—Ezchange. 


The other day a woman burst. into 
tears in court and told the magistrate 
that she had been jilted four times in 
the last two years. The experience had 
naturally unmanned her. — Montreal 
Star. 


Lady (who has brought her son to 
the hospital for treatment): It’s his 
head, doctor. He’s had it on and off 
ever since he was born —The Watchman- 
Examiner. 


A soldier returning from the Philip- 
pines tells about the night a sergeant 
called for ten volunteers for special duty. 

Special duty can mean anything—es- 
pecially K.P. No one volunteered. 
Everyone wanted to see the “movies.” 

The sergeant picked the men and 
included himself in the group. Special 
duty that night meant escorting ten 
Wacs, the first American women to ar- 
rive in the Philippines, to the “movies.” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


A little Cockney soldier staggered out 
of a London station, bowed down by the 
weight of all his equipment, rifle, kitbag, 
pack, waterbottle, and the rest. A 
burly Yank offered him a hand with his 
gear. 

“No, thanks, chum,” said the Cockney, 
“Britain can take it.”.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


° 


Teacher: Now, Tommy, if you put 
your hand in one pocket and pulled out 
sixpence, and then put your hand in the 
other pocket and pulled out sixpence, 
what would you have? 

Tommy: Somebody else’s trousers.— 
Public Opinion. 


“You must be more polite to people,” 
said the shopkeeper to his assistant. 
“That lady who has just gone out is one 
of our most faithful askers.”—Evening 
News of London. 
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AN INVITATION TO YOU 


The desire of the Universalist Publishing House to SERVE you 
prompted the organization of a BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB. The first 
response indicates that you appreciate our effort. Because our purpose 
is SERVICE rather than profit we are extending to all members a BOOK 
BONUS PLAN. 


1. YOU are NOT required to purchase any number of books during 
the year. 


2. YOU will receive each month a bulletin citing our choice of a 
novel and a book of inspirational or educational nature. 


3. YOU may order one or all of the books recommended OR you 
may order any current novel or book of a nontechnical nature and re- 
ceive BOOK CLUB CREDIT. 


4. You send check for the full retail price and we send you the 
books postpaid. With each order YOU ARE building up a credit toward 
your BOOK BONUS. 


Here is how it works: When your purchases total $15.00 you may 
select any current book not over $2.00 retail as your FREE BONUS BOOK 
from us postpaid. Purchases of $20.00 entitle you to select a current 
book not over $3.00 as our FREE BONUS to you. 

ALL CREDITS EXPIRE ON MARCH 20 OF EACH YEAR. If you HAVE 
NOT claimed your bonus we reserve the right either to allow credit to 
expire or to send you a bonus gift book of OUR OWN SELECTION. 

5. IN ORDER to secure these bonus books YOU MUST BE ENROLLED 
AS A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSALIST BOOK CLUB THROUGH THE AT- 
TACHED BLANK. FILL IN THE BLANK AND MAIL AT ONCE in order that 
your name may be placed on our membership records. | 

REMEMBER you bene- pangs erate 


fit by bonus books, 
freedom of choice and 
no requirement to buy 
a certain number of 


books. 


i; 

} UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

| 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. DE er 

| Gentlemen: 

| I wish to be enrolled as a member of your Universalist Book Club 

| Plan. I agree to the rules as attached to this membership blank. I under- 

| stand I shall remain a member until or unless the Universalist Publishing 

House or I terminate it by written notice. I understand I am not obligated 
to purchase any number of books in a given year and that any “Bonus” 

| credits I do not claim by March 20 of any year shall expire or the Univer- 

: salist Publishing House may send me a bonus book of their choice. 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

1 


Signed 
Db 
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